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For the Companion. | 
DICK. 

There are avenues to every heart, and word, 
ness and love seldom fail to find them. A teach- 
er among the freedmen sends us the following 
sketch, which strikingly illustrates this thought: 

The shadowless pines marked high noon, and | 
the mill bell clanged out the dinner hour. My | 
dusky pupils filed out of the school-room, and | 
the stack of tin pails by the door disappeared as | 
they passed along. In a few minutes they were | 
chatting, laughing and eating their dinner on! 
the steps in front of the school-house. 

The merriment suddenly ceased, and angry 
sounds followed. I looked out, and found that 
there was a fight going on between one of my 
colored pupils named Adams, and a famished- 
looking white boy, who evidently shared the 
prejudice of the poor white people in the neigh- 
borhood against the colored school. 

The combatants were deaf to my words, and 
had clenched each other, fighting tooth and nail, 
when [rushed to the scene of conflict, and pulled 
Adams from his antagonist. He was sullen and 
wrathful, but yet obeyed. The war of words, 
however, went on. 

“You nigger; you dare to chunk me!”’ 

“You no ’count, white trash. You steal my 
hoe-cake.” 

“Hush your mouth, you plantation nigger.” 

“Adams,” said I, “go away as far as the big 
pine, and don’t speak another word. Take your | 
pail and go.” 

The forlorn object of all this commotion, af- | 
ter the departure of Adams, turned with a de- | 
fiant look toward the rest of the scholars, and | 
then began to moveaway. Begrimed with clay, | 
and clad in tattered homespun, his rags and dirt, | 
after all, repulsed one less than the wretched | 
apathy and listlessness stamped on his face. | 

“My boy,” I called, “if you are hungry, I 
should like to give you some of my dinner.” | 





Sturdy defiance answered me, which might | The improvident people all around us had run 


upon further entreaty blaze into wrath and} 
abuse. 

“Tam sorry the children were rude. I’’—my 
good genius befriended me—“I have a very nice | 
dinner to-day. We baked a cake yesterday.” | 

The boy hesitated at these magic words— | 
stood still and pondered. | 

“Mammy would beat me if I went into the | 
nigger school-house.” 

“Well, you needn’t. Come under the window 
on that side, and I will hand it out to you.” | 
I did so, while the starved-looking boy, perched 
on a bench left by the carpenters, ate it,—no, 
rather devoured it. 
Cake, you must know, is at the South a word 
of magic, almost as potent as Aladdin’s Open 
Sesame. You get it at Christmas, at New Year's, 
at the various old English festivals which have 
comedown from colonial times. Our plain cake, 
a daily visitor at the tea-table, is unknown, or, | 

in fact, quite disdained. 

There is the great loaf of pound, sponge or 
fruit cake, made in the bake-Kettle, for Christ- | 
mas and New Year’s. There are also the little 
sugar cakes for Easter and Shrovetide, Whitsun- | 
day and Halloween. What more can human | 
heart desire? So, for these reasons, cake becomes | 
exalted into a kind of kitchen divinity. } 

We had a few Northern tastes in our house- | 
hold as yet unimpaired by long sojourn in the | 
sunny South. For these a loaf of cake was | 
made once a week. Stray residue slices our lit- | 
tle maid hid away for my daily lunch-basket. | 
And so it came to pass that I hooked that very 
shy and very hungry little Dick, who belonged | 
to “poor white trash,”’ with two slices of pound | 
cake, | 

Dick emptied my basket to the last - -umb. 
Having finished, he departed doggedly, as he, 
came. I had made some study of poor whites, 
and therefore no more thought of receiving | 
thanks from him, than he thought of giving 
them. I merely bade him come again when he | 
was hungry, and felt tolerably sure that the 
lure would bring him into my hands again. 
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Inquiry of the children elicited only the fact | 
my be a powerful bad piece.” | 

Young Adams was of course called to account, 
and finally humbled himself to the point of ask- 
ing my forgiveness. In his volublejoy at restora- 
tion to favor, I learned that an feud existed be- 
tween the two, and, with visible pride, he said— 

“Dick hates me for a proud nigger, and now 
he hates me double, because I get schooling and 
he can’t.” 

This remark showed me a way to help hungry 
Dick. 

He came for his rations with great regularity. 


out of their supply of corn, and the coming 
crops were yet in very tender blade, so he had 
very good reason for secking my lunch bag. | 
But I did not dare to introduce poor Dick to our | 
household as a candidate for pity and charity. | 
I learned that he had been warned off the bluff | 
as a hardened young sinner in the line of thiev- 
ing, and I did not care to face the outcry of | 
friendly rebuke and ridicule which would be 
opened upon me. 

Still, being troubled in conscience, I would not 
feed Dick by stealth, so I went dinnerless. Hav- 
ing waited until his dinner had become not only 
a habit but a necessity, I made another move. 

‘Dick,’ said I, cautiously, whilst he was yet 
in the midst of his meal, and while a portion 
thereof yet lay on the window-sill, within his 
eyes and yet beyond his hands. 

“Dick, can you read ?” 

“No,” curtly. 

Don’t you wish you could ?” 

“Don’t know,” suspiciously. 

“It must be hard to have the colored boys teas- 
ing you because you can’t.” 

“What's niggers?” he grunted, savagely. 

“Dick,” said I, with a secret quaking at the 
storm I might evoke, “I should like to teach | 
you.” 

Dick Jaid his biscuit down upon the bench at 
his side, and stood up, his eyes flashing. 

“’d be cut into bits before I’d go to school 
with your niggers. I’m a lowdowner, but I’d 
have you know I’m white.”’ 

If I had quailed for one moment he would 
have taken flight, and I should never have seen 
him more. 

But I said, “Dick, you are very much mistak- 
en. I did not mean that. If you will come to 
the house I will teach you there.” - 

“Mr. K. told me to keep off the bluff.” 

“I would go to your house to give you lessons.” 

“Mammy can’t bear Yankees. She’ddog you. 
Says she will dog Mr. K., if she gets a chance.” 

I cast vainly about for some other expedient. 
“Dick,” said I, at length, “there’s a comforta- 











ble seat at the stile. I could hear your lessons 


| that “He’s name is Dick,” and that ““He’s mam- | there on my way to and from school.” 


“You won’t have any niggers round?” 

“*O, no, indeed.” 

“Well, I reckon V’ll come. I say, mammy 
mustn’t know.” 

I am sorry that I cannot boast that Dick 
learned rapidly. For three weeks we stuck in a 
perfect Slough of Despond. Then he began to 
improve slowly, and he came to the old stile 
twice instead of once a day. 

We held on, through sunshine and rain, the 
one being fully as disagreeable as the other, as 
the spring advanced. It was curious to watch 
the boy as he began to take hold of his lessons 
with all his heart and might. Remember that 
Dick was certainly a bad boy when he fell into 
my hands. One might almost say he did not 
know right from wrong. He stole to fill his 
hungry mouth. He swore, because he learned 
it as a baby, as other babies learn to talk. He 
did not know how to be grateful, for he had 
never known enough kindness to call out this 
feeling. 

So I gave him his lessons in morals more slow- 
ly and timidly than I had offered to teach him to 
read. Where in this little weed-grown soul 
could I drop one seed more hardy than the 
weeds? The children of our household, being 
wont to come in joyous procession to escort me 
home in the evening, (Southern for afternoon, ) 
made acquaintance with Dick, and harmlessly 
divulged all facts in regard to him before the 
austere grandpapa, who had warned him off the 
bluff. 

You may well suppose that I still stood in ter- 
ror of his“‘mammy.” And I was destined to see 
her. She stole suddenly upon us one day,—a 
tall, bony, sallow woman, with snuff-stick in 


Dick, triumphantly abandoning the “Primer,” 
shot through the “First Reader’ in vain pursuit 
of Adams, wrestling successfully with a prima- 
ry arithmetic, and learned to write an amazing 
hand, in which my own defective t’s and r’s were 
reproduced with great fidelity, and astonishing 
magnitude. 

He himself proposed a removal from the stile 
to the school-room, after the regular session left 
it vacant. He began to wash his face, his hands, 
his clothes. Mammy had no washing-day. I 
presented to him—to be concealed in the loft 
where he slept—comb, brush, soap and towels. 
Clothes I dared not give him. Grandpapa and I 
knew full well the result of mammy’s learning 
that she could ‘‘git”’ from us. 

Dick came to love me, I think, which is per- 
haps the best kind of gratitude. I tried hard to 
make him love our more civilized ways, too. 
And though he evidently tried to please me, I 
was obliged to let the harness of duty hang loose 
and easy for a poor little soul that had travelled 
twelve years all in the dark. 

“You tell me I ought ter do what you ask me, 
and you drive me all the time, and I want to 
rest sometimes.” Then with mild exultation he 
said, “Mammy says I have peartened up so much 
I’m sure to be a Bug Cracker before I die.” 
Again dolorously, “I am afraid I shall stop still 
when you go. Can’t you stay another year? 
How long before I could learn all?” 

His ‘‘mammy” came once more to see me, as 
the weeks fled by, towards the close of school. 
She came as far as to the threshold of my school- 
house, and thus discoursed, delivering into my 
hands a bundle of rough rice, a bunch of snuff 
brushes and a gigantic gourd: 

“Dick begged the rice for your redbirds,”’ said 
she, “‘and the brushes will last you for dipping 
right smart. I dip powerful myself. You ha’ 
done your duty by Dick. I has no fault to find. 
Imought send him next year. Say, if you come 
again bring us something to git.” 

The last day came, when we shut up the little 
school-house and came away with sober faces. 
Adams wept and would not be consoled; and my 
cering sheep many of them made me most val- 
iant promises. WhenI packed my trunk [found 
that the many gifts of sponges, corals, sugar 
canes, gourds, alligator hides, jessamine roots, 
green pomegranates, and stags’ antlers of many 
prongs, allowed small space for the simplest 
wardrobe. 

The parting came. The little wharf was full, 
and there was much hand-shaking; many of my 
little maids would come on board the tug to get 
the last adieu. Our wretchedly crooked river 
gave-no long, lingering, slowly receding look, 
but shut the wharf from sight with the first sharp 
bend around which we puffed. I had left them 
allin a breath, as it were, while too excited to 
feel the parting. Puff, puff, and we steamed 
by pretty Woodstock. On the bank sat Adams, 
and waved a ragged hat with one hand, while he 
applied the knuckles of the other to his eyes. 

Up on the ruined boilers of the old mill stood 
Dick. Puff, puff, the tug went closely to the 





mouth, and on her back a blue home-spun 


| dress. There were no shoes on her feet, and her 


shaker bonnet was drawn on with the peculiar 
dip seen only at the South. 


“You’re the Yank woman who teaches the nig- | 


gers. Be youareal Yank? You don’t look it. 
See here; I want you to teach my son more than 
the common things you teach the niggers.” 

She turned and strode away. And while my 
eyes followed the gaunt figure, a passionate 
voice at my side cried out,— 

“If mammy calls you Yank again, I will hush 
her mouth.” 


This unfilial speech may be regarded as the | 


first emotion Dick ever manifested towards the 
Yankees which was not purely wrathful. I sup- 
pose I should then and there have taught him 
the fifth commandment. As it was, I rejoiced si- 
lently over the first spark of affection the child 
had rewarded me with, while I regretted tlic 
hard words used to his mother. 


bank just there, so we could Jook at each other 
| for a second, face to face, and almost touch 
hands. Down from Dick’s boiler flew a little 
nosegay; a late cape jessamine, some of our 
dainty white orchis blossoms, a spray of the very, 
very rare white crape myrtle, and a bit of the 
| bright blue hydrangea, which blooms, I do be- 
| lieve, only at Woodstock, coaxed by cunningly 
| mixed clay to give upits sickly pink. Puff, puff, 
| and we were gone. I can see those forlornly, 
{silent faces yet, and my heart yearns as then 
| over my deserted flock in the wilds. 

| Curious documents come to me half a dozen 
times a year, curiously enough scanned, also, by 
the postman of our house. They bring me tid- 
ings of Dick, and of my dark pupils, too. Iam 
| sure to get the earliest yellow jessamine, and a 
bunch of the blue violets and pink daisies that 
fleck the February woods. 

| Sometimes the penmanship is ornate, and evi- 
‘dently the work of some gracious scribe, who 
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weaves in clegant extracts from the ‘Complete 
Letter-writer.” Sometimes it is a rough and glar- 
ing autograph. Woe to him or,her who dares 
to ridicule the remarkable exterior of these epis- 
tles. They are exceedingly dear to my heart, 
from the envelope, rich in poetical devices, to the 
end of the uncouthly written interior. I think, 
were “my ship” ever to come in from sea, I 
would love again to work among the poor chil- 
dren—in the backwoods of the St. Mary’s. 
L. B. 8. 
— +o as 


For the Companion. 


BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


CONCLUDED. 
CuaptTer XIIL.—Ovr or THE DARKNESS INTO 
THE Lieut. 
“Straight from the eastern window 
A crimson glory came, 
And wrapped her lissom figure 
In soft, ethereal flame.” 

June’s white lids had slowly opened; the soul 
seemed drifting back fora moment. She looked 
around, and a beautiful smile rippled over her 
face as she caught Barbara’s eye. 

“Darling!” cried Barbara, who knelt close bhe- 
side her; ‘“‘little June, do you know me?” 

There was an answering.gleam of intelligence. 
The pale, weak lips moved slowly. Barbara 
bent down to listen. 

“When—did—you—get—home?” 

“Blessed little June! she does know me! I 
have been home a Jong time, darling; I came as 
soon as I heard you were sick,” said Barbara, 
her voice shaken with emotion. ‘‘Are you glad 
to see me?” 

*Yes,” was the feeble response. 
it was winter—so cold! 
yone ?” 

“Winter! O no, darling, it is summer, yet, and 
there are plenty of roses; shall Nanny gather 
you some?” asked her mother. 

“Yes, please— and—some— milk,” 
next request. 

“Well done! well done!” said a gruff voice 
behind them, toned down to gentleness; “the lit- 
tle lady is going to disappoint us, after all.” 

Barbara turned and clung to the doctor’s hand, 
looking up with beseeching eyes. 

“She certainly is!’ he said, with emphasis; 
“she is ten per cent. better this minute. Only 
keep those confounded books and things out of 
her reach. As to writing poetry, if I should 
eatch her at it, 1 should be tempted to give her a 
ducking in the nearest river, and cool the burn- 
ing fervor of her brain, as some quill-ridden fel- 
low says. It may be all very well, but when it 
breaks out so early, be sure it’s an indication of 
trouble in the brain. It takes a strong man to 
earry such fevers and transports, and it wears 
men out, sometimes. Put her out doors in the 
clover, and you’ll see her blooming round again, 
like one of your own garden roses, Thank God! 
its something I didn’t look for, though I detect- 
ed a slight change this morning. She needs 
nourishment; milk will do; and you had better 
leave her with this great, overgrown girl, here, 
—Bab, little Bab, she used to be.” 

So they left the room. 

June had dropped asleep again, but it was no 
longer the trance of exhaustion, but a natural, 
gentle slumber. 

“Now I'll never murmur again,” said Barba- 
ra, softly; “Pll never wish for Mortlake. And 
poor Uncle Harper! Iam so sorry for him! so 
sorry for that sad mother, mourning there with 
no one to comfort her. God has been very kind 
to us—O, so kind! Our little cirele is still un- 
broken, and,” looking at her hands, “‘we can all 
work for each other.” 

Envy, and anger, and all uncharitableness 
seemed to have taken their final leave, and left 
the mirror of her mind unclouded. 

In the evening, after the supper dishes were 
washed and put away, her father seated at the 
eoble in his favorite chair, Nanny established as 
nurse for half the night, her mother resting 
weary body and brain upon the old lounge, Bar- 
bara let down her hair, threw on a light mantle, 
and went out into the cool, soft evening. 

She had gone nearly as far as the gate, and 
did not yet notice that some one stood under the 
shadow of the linden tree, when suddenly a shock 
ran all through her at the sound of a voice. 

“Bab,” it said; “Barbara, sister!’’ 

With a great ery smothered in his bosom, Bar- 
Dara fell into the arms outstretched to receive 
her. Weak and trembling, she stood up again, 
to be certain. 

Yes, it was Philip. With his hat off she would 
have known him anywhere. An older Philip, a 
bronzed Philip, but the same clear, dark eyes, 
the same magnificent form. . 

“O, Philip! was all she could say; “O, Philip!” 

His eves were glistening, and his lips tremb- 
ling. 


“T thought 
Are—the—roses—all— 
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“I saw you in the cars, two weeks ago, and I | 
| almost knew you, but I was on my way to Lin- | 
| coln, where I was directed, and told I should find 
| you all, so I neglected to speak for fear I was | 
|mistaken. All this time I have been looking, 
| and at last I found where Uncle Harper lived, | 
| and went back there to learn your address. He 
| told me you were all in good health.” 

“All but June,” she said; ‘to-night we thought 
the was dying, but the disease has turned and | 
she will get well.” 











} 
“Little June, baby June!” His voice trembled | 
as he asked, ‘‘And father? he has heen very sick, | 
they told me.” 
“And he is also getting well, O, so fast. But | 


| I must be dreaming; O, Philip, where have you | 


been all this time? See,’ she added, not giving | 
him time to answer, and moving rapidly up the | 
path, “there sits father by his shaded lamp; | 
mother is lying on the lounge; June and Nanny 
are in the opposite room.” 

The young man looked and looked, all his soul | 
in his eyes. Then putting his arm about Barba- | 
ra, he whispered, huskily,— 

“How shall I make myself known? Tean’t | 
go in, now. Poor father! So altered! I can | 
hardly bear it,”’ he faltered, leaning his head on | 
his hand. ‘And it has been my doing.” | 

Barbara was silent. 

“You have had hard times, Bab,—confess it.”’ | 

“No,” Barbara said bravely, ‘none of the past | 
looks hard in the light of our present bless- 
ings.”’ 

“But Uncle Harper has played the villain in 
some way; I have heard of it.” 

“Poor Uncle Harper! let us forgive him, Phil- 
ip,” said Barbara, softly, putting her hand in 
his. “His little child, the idol of the household, 
was drowned only two days ago.”’ 

“Drowned! it must have been very soon after 
I left,” said Philip, surprised; then after a si- 
lence, “I see terrible changes in father’s face. 
Ilow he must have suffered! You have had to 
work hard, Barbara; you are too poor to receive 
the returning prodigal.” 

Barbara trembled from head to foot, as she an- | 
swered,— 

“Brother, who else should receive him ?” 

“My darling! you are just the same heroic, 
blessed little Bab that you were -even year. 
ago; and,” he added, as soon as he conquered 
his emotions, “I have come to take care of you.” 

Bab laid her head against his shoulder. 

“Tf he only had come todo that,” she thought, 
shutting her eyes and crowding back the happy 
tears, “‘if he had come to be the joy and p. .de of 
his father’s broken heart, to bless them all with 
the love of a son and brother, what mattered it 
what the past had been?” 

“Do you remember that December afternoon, 
Barbara?” he asked, as she lifted her head. In- 
stinetively she knew to what day he referred. 

“Indeed I do remember,’’ she said, earnestly. 

“T went to the bank and got the money. It 
was in a few large notes; I put them in my 
counting-house wallet. Leaving the bank, I had 
not noticed that a man followed me, bearing a 
suspicious character. On the steps I met Bob 
Colyer, who had some way wormed himself into 
my confidence, though I knew he was not ex- 
actly reputable. But he was a young fellow of 
fine appearance, dressed well, and had the entree 
of the best society. I think he must have exer- 
cised a sort of mesmeric influence over me. 
Poor fellow!” Phil’s voice dropped, “‘he died a 
horrible death, not a year after, on board a burn- 
ing car. But to return; he asked me into a 
| drinking saloon, and as I had sometimes treated 
| him, I did not like to refuse. I had not then 
| learned to say ‘No,’ Barbara. 





have been late the following day—in the north- 
ern part of the city, among the shipping. 
“Imagine, if youcan, dear Barbara, my de- 
spair, when I found that ten thousand dollars 
gone. I felt that I was disgraced, undone; that 
through my carelessness, if not actual guilt, my 


poor father was robbed. Besides, whatever hor- 


rible drug they had dosed me with—for the two 
fellows were accomplices—had so befoggzed my 
brain that I had no power to reason clearly. My 
only feeling was intense fright, coupled with 
shame. Never, never could I look upon my 
father again. Ail I wished and longed to do 
was to fly; to fly to the ends of the earth. 
“Fortunately, my watch was saved. In my 
desperation I sold it, and boarded the first vessel 
I saw—the Sacramento. The vessel sailed in an 
hour after. A more wretched being than your 
miserable brother never lived. Tortured by vis- 
ions of the home I had lost, of the inevitable 
disgrace that must attach to my father, I only 
hoped that you all might think me dead. It 


| never once occurred to me that it could be said 
| that I had yielded to temptation and stolen the 


money. 

“But from that dreadful day to this, liquor 
has never touched my lips. I took off my nice 
clothes, sank my personality, and became a 
miner, determined, with the help of God, some- 
time to refund that money. And I have worked 
from that day till the day I started for home 
with three times the ten thousand, yes, and more; 
and here I am, back again, with, I hope, an un- 
sullied name, and money enough to make you 
all happy, so far as money can do it.” 

“QO, Phil!’ cried Barbara, with shining eyes, 
“in all the world I don’t believe there’s a happi- 
er girl than I.” 

“But now, dear, how to break the news to 
father? Perhaps it would be best to go right in.” 

Barbara clasped her hands. 

“Joy seldom kills,” she murmured. ‘Come; 
V’ll introduce you. Stand in the shadow, while 
I speak to papa.” 

She went in softly. Mr. Bennett raised his 
head at her approach, but she stood beside him, 
a little back of his chair, stroking his gray locks. 

“Papa, can you bear wonderful news?” she 
asked. 

Something in her voice, in her eyes, roused 
him yet more; caused the weary mother to lift 
herself from the lounge. 

“Because, papa, dear,—now you must he very 
calm,—our dear boy, Philip, has come home.” 

“Philip,” murmured the broken merchant, his 
voice shaking, and striving to rise. 

“No, papa, you must sit quite still. Here he 
hed 

“T have been rather long at the bank, father,” 
said Philip, in a deep, trembling voice, ‘but here 
are your ten thousand dollars.” 


~ 





The old gentleman Jeaned back in his chair 
both hands outspread, his eves fastened on his 
son, his face, for the moment, almost vacant; 
but the mother—with one low cry she was at his 
side, and mother and son were close clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

“O, my boy! my boy! that I have mourned all 
these Jong years; has God given you back to 
me? Has He given my Philip back to me—my 
only son! Father, look at his face; there is no 
dishonor there. O, Philip, Philip!’ 

It was well the woman fainted then, for it 
brought color and life back into the father’s 
face. In another moment he was himself again, 
and presently they all sat together, joyful, won- 
dering, rejoicing—Nanny on one side, and Bar- 
bara on the other, telling each other of all that 
had happened between the sundering and re- 
uniting of their lives. 





“T knew that my father was each moment ex- 
pecting me, that I ought not to go there with that 


How very beautifulit was’ one of those things 
| that reads like romance, but is the sternest, tru- 


| money in my pocket, but I was foolish and weak | est matter-of-fact. 


enough to be persuaded. 


It was long before they separated. In the 


“L only recollect drinking the one glass, and | weeks that followed it was a happy family group. 
feeling strangely bewildered, then finding my- | June, an invalid, very pale and lovely, and a lit- 
self in a wretched old lodging house—it must | tle exacting, sitting in their midst—son and! showy woman had stolen the heart of the young 


daughter given back 
the dead. 

Mr. Bennett grows speedily better. Ie did 

not seem to care about venturing upon mercan- 
tile business again; his ambition now was to till 
the ground, and in that desire Philip coincided 
with him. It was good for them all that they 
had suffered; life would thereafter be better 
worth the living. 
Of Harper Bennett and his family, there is but 
little to tell. The weak, fond mother never re- 
covered the full use of her reason, but went 
round like a shadow, at times, searching for her 
lost darling. How the will was abstracted from 
her bag, and by whom, Barbara, of course, 
never knew, though, as she distinctly remembers 
hearing the rustling of garments, she believed 
that Mrs. Bennett performed the treacherous of- 
fice. 

At all events, the farm became hateful to 
Harper and his family, and not long after the 
death of little Emma he sold it, and removed 
back to the city, where he still lives, a money. 
grasping, & money-saving man, with his heart 
and his hearth darkened by shadows that only 
death can remove. 

But blithe and beautiful Barbara is yet the 
good angel of the new home. Come with me up 
this gentle ascent. Move softly away the ferns 
and sweet-scented herbs, and look down from 
the opening between these noble old elms. 

The sun is setting now, and goldens every no- 
ble window-front in the stately wall yonder, 
The path is beautifully draped with vines, and 
flanked with old-fashioned lilacs, and you can 
distinetly see all the figures grouped about the 
door. . 

That lovely girl, throwing a light shawl over 
her mother’s shoulders, is Barbara, and as she 
lifts her splendid eyes, even from here you can 
see they are full of a heavenly serenity. 

The father sits on the upper step, reading the 
paper, with spectacles on nose. Philip is fasten- 
ing a stray creeper in its legitimate place; Nan- 
ny is knitting a tidy for the church fair, which 
is coming off in a few days, while June, the 
poet, whose white hands are idle now, perforce, 
and have been for many months, watches the 
soft white clouds, and—she cannot help it— 
thinking poetry with every aspiration she makes. 
Is it not a lovely household group? and does it 
not seem as if God had written over them, “My 
peace I give unto you.” 


to them, as it were, from 


or 





For the Companion. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

In the northern part of Vermont, not many 
miles from the boundary line which divides that 
State from Canada, there lies a lovely little sheet 
of water called ‘Dream Lake.” 

Did it receive this poetical name from some 
sentimental tourist, who, standing Jn its green 
bank overhung with rich foliage, pronounced it 
“as lovely as the creation of a dream?” or did 
some one fancy it as picturesque as some lake 
of the imagination, over which fairies might 


| float in their pearly barks, and under whose wa- 
_ters they might gambol with their sisters the 


mermaids?” 

No; this tranquil little lake, lying so peaceful- 
ly under the clear blue sky, and surrounded by 
well-tilled farms, the lowing of whose cattle is 
echoed along its shores, has a sad story of shame, 
and sin, and speedy punishment. 

We heard the tale of this Jake and the way it 
gained its poetical name from a family living 
near it, and who remember distinctly the cit- 
cumstances and the characters connected with it. 

On the banks of this lake there lived, perhaps 
quarter of a century ago, a young Irish couple 
of the better class, in a comfortable cottage, and 
apparently very happy together. They had 4 
piece of land and all the surroundings which go 
tomake up a home with that class—a cow-house, 
a& poultry-yard, a pig-pen and a cabbage-gar- 
den. 

The young man was sober and industrious, 
and enjoyed the good-will of the farmers for 
whom he wrought in harvest time, besides doing 
the little work of his own place. 

The young wife was a pretty, quiet little wom- 
an, probably the daughter of a thrifty farmer 
“at home.” She kept her cottage neat, and 
loved her pigs and poultry next to the one for 
whose sake she had left her own ‘‘swate Ire 
land.” 

But after awhile a serpent glided slyly into 
their little Eden. The bright cheek of the young 
Irish wife grew pale, and the light died out of 
her clear blue eye. The neighbors, all of whom 
esteemed her for her modest worth and her it- 
dustry, thought “1e was ill, and offered their sym 
pathy and advice; but in vain. The trouble was 
beyond their power. 





By-and-by stories were spread that a bold, 
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Irishman away from the trusting wife, who had 
left all to follow him to a strange land. 

The cottage was situated so that the inmates 
were obliged to row in the little boat they kept 
moored before their door, to the opposite side of 
the lake, for their supplies of West India goods, 
and the two usually went together to the stores. 
One bright day they set off in their best attire, 
carrying the simple produce of dairy and poul- 
try-yard to barter for the articles they could not 
raise themselves. Unknown to them, a neigh- 
bor chanced to be near their house at the time, 
and noticed particularly the way they were 
dressed and the articles they put into the boat. 

After awhile the man shot his boat up to the 
landing on the opposite shore alone. He sprang 
out frantically, and rushing into the store, ex- 
claimed, in apparent horror,— 

“My wife is drowned! She leaned over the 
side of the boat, and losing her balance, went 
over, and all my powers were not enough to save 
her, though I tore this bit out o’ her gown in 
strivin’ to draw her up.” 

Men at once went out in boats, from every 
point of the lake—for the news flew like light- 
ning from house to house—and after some hours 
the body was found and taken to the cottage. 

Then began the questions as to how it hap- 
pened, and dark hints were cast out that per- 
paps the poor thing, afraid to face life as she 
saw it before her, deserted by her husband ina 
strange land, had taken her own life. And af- 
terward came darker hints that the husband 
might have drowned her himself, to make way 
for her bold rival in the cottage! ’ 

Soon the man who had chanced—if chance it 
was—to see them row off from shore, came in, 


mentioned that the woman had her shawl on 
when she went into the boat. 

Now this shawl, it seems, was one wlfich the 
woman had brought from Ireland with her, and 
was avery uncommon, as well as quite an ex- 
pensive one for a person in her station; and as 
such it had become well known among the neigh- 
bors. Then it came out that there was no shawl 
about the poor dead wife when the body was 
found. 

When asked where the shawl was, the husband 
replied that she did not wear it. He was then 
asked to bring it out, to convince the other that 
he was mistaken. But it could not be found. 
Then he remembered that she did wear it, and 
that it sank while he was trying to save her. 

Dark suspicions now fell on the man, and he 
utterly lost his place in the esteem of his neigh- 
bors, although no one could substantiate the 
charge of wilful drowning against him. Still 
the girl whom the poor wife had so dreaded kept 
up her intimacy with him, and after a few 
months it was understood that they were to be 
married soon. 

When matters were at this stage, the people 
generally believing that they had an unpunished 
murderer among them, a respectable farmer’s 
wife living close by the man had a singular 
dream. . 

She told her husband, one morning, that she 
dreamed that a person came to her and said, 
“Cunningham threw his wife into the lake, and 
she was drowned. He wanted to save her shawl 
for the girl he meant to marry, so he kept it in 
the boat and afterwards hid it in a hollow tree;’” 
the location of-which the man in the dream de- 
scribed minutely. 

The farmer laughed at her for being disturbed 
by a dream; said it was all nonsense, and re- 
fused even to look for the hollow tree described. 
At the same time he charged his wife not to re- 
port the dream to any one, as she might thereby 
get herself into trouble. 

But the dream pressed on her mind, and she 
could not throw it off. So she repeated it toa 
hired man in the house, and begged him to go 
with her to the place alluded to, and sce if there 
were a hollow tree there, and if so, to put his 
hand into the cavity. They set off to do what 
seemed avery superstitious act. Strange as it 
may seem, and this story is a true one, they re- 
turned home with the shawl, which the young 
man had found packed down in the hollow of a 
tree just as described! 

This finding of the shaw] was deemed sufficient 
cause for arresting Cunningham, and he was 
Shut up in jail to await his trial. He made no 
confession, neither did he make any declaration 
ol Innocence, nor did he seem surprised or indig- 
n nt at his arrest; but he sank down into an 
awful and settled melancholy, as if he foresaw 
and acknowledged the justice of his doom. : 

Bur God took the case into His own hand, and 
before the time for the trial at an earthly tribu- 
nal, called him up to His own bar to answer for 
the awful crime. 

And then it was that this lovely little sheet of 
water took the name of “Dream Lake,” which 





the sad story with this fearful lesson to every 
passer-by,—“There is nothing hid which shall 
not be revealed.” 

While none of us believe ordinary dreams to 
be any thing more than fitful visions of a restless 
brain, few will dare to say that God may not, 
when He pleases, and that He does not some- 
times visit men in the dark hours, when deep 
sleep falls upon them; and thus, unheard and 
unknown by other mortals, warn, rebuke, en- 
courage or comfort them for the wise purposes 
of His providence. This is the lesson of “Dream 
Lake.” 


+r 


NATURE AND GOD, 


Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who make you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe —_ withrainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice plains echo, God! " 
Coleridge. 


~ > 


A TIGER ADVENTURE IN THE 
GHAUTS. 


In the Bombay Presidency, en route to Poona, 
the traveller has to cross the Ghauts, a range of 
hills intersecting the plains, from which they rise 
with startling abruptness, rendering an ascent by no 
means easy or agreeable. Te journey across them 
is attended with much danger from two-fold causes, 
viz.: a tumble over a precipice, and the presence of 
wild beasts. 

Several fatal accidents have occurred to travellers 
while crossing the Ghauts. Here and there the as- 
cent used to be so steep that it became necessary to 
unyoke the buffalos or horses, and to pull the con- 
veyance up by means of drag ropes and strong arms. 
In the present day all these dangers are obviated, as 
a railway traverses the Ghauts, and a tunnel has 
been cut through the hills. However, our story has 
to do with the time when railways in India were 
unknown. 

A detachment of recruits, en route to join the head- 
quarters of their respective regiments, was making 
the journey across the Ghauts. A halt had been 
made for the day, and after breakfast the men sought 
to beguile tae time in various ways, some by read- 
ing, some by playing games, and others by excur- 
sions into the surrounding country. One soldier, 
named John Thorndyke, set out alone on a ramble. 

The locality abounded in boree bushes. The boree 
is a wild plum, having a rough, but by no means un- 
palatable flavor, and resembling in its appearance 
the cherry. He liked the fruit so much that he pro- 
longed his search for it, and finding that it improved 
as he went onwards, he was induced to go farther 
than he had intended at his first starting, and, al- 
most unawares, found himself in a dense jungle con- 
sisting of boree bushes and other wild and stunted 
trees and bushwood. 

One boree bush in particular attracted his atten- 
tion, being loaded with fine, luscious fruit. Hestart- 
ed towards it with the intention of filling his pock- 
ets and then returning homewards, when, to his ut- 
ter dismay, he saw a large tiger basking in the sun. 
He had never before seen a tiger, but from the de- 
scription given him of it, he at once conjectured, and 
rightly too, that the animal before him was one. 

For a moment he stood irresolute net knowing 
how to act. Meanwhile the tiger began to show 
signs of waking from his sleep in much the same 
manner as a cat when disturbed from a nap before 
the kitchen fire. It stretched its legs, perched up its 
back and gave a yawn, disclosing a most formidable 
set of teeth. 

John hardly knew whether he stood on his head 
or heels, but the instinct of self-preservation im- 
pelled him to turn and run. . 

The noise he made attracted the tiger’s attention, 
and on looking back, Thorndyke saw that the ani- 
mal was in a couchant posture, in readiness for a 
spring preparatory to pursuit. 

As may be imagined, the sight in no way reassured 
him, but rather gave his flight an impetus; and just 
as he bowed his heard as that could have in any 
way saved him, he was sensible of a sensation of fall- 
ing, and of his fall being broken by something or 
other. 

He had tumbled over a precipice, and had been 
caught in his descent by an overhanging bush, which 
was, luckily for him, strong enough to bear his 
weight. 

He now realized the truth of the old saw, ‘‘jump- 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire.’”” On recover- 
ing somewhat from the effects of his fall, he found 
himself bruised, and bleeding, and hanging betwixt 
life and death, with the probability before him that 
the bush would give way and hurl him to destruc- 
tion. The single glance he gave below appalled 
him, and caused a shiver to run through his whole 
frame. 

But another, and, if possible, more menacing dan- 
ger was at hand. Above him, on the brink of the 
precipice, stood the tiger. The glare of the brute’s 
eyes seemed to transfix him. The beast appeared ir- 
resolute in its movements, first descending the side of 
the precipice a step or so, and then shrinking back 
somewhat like a cat who hesitates in jumping froma 

high position. 

Poor Thorndyke’s emotions at this moment can 
hardly be described. He felt a sensation of pleasure 





from his. But the pleasant relief was but short- 
lived, for in a few moments the tiger actually began 
to make the desent, picking its steps very carefully 
down the side of the precipice. which sloped some- 





4 has borne ever since, and which calls forth 





in his heart as often as the brute removed its eyes | 


Slowly but surely it continued the descent, and its 
every forward movement struck an additional chill 
upon poor Thorndyke’s heart, and made his teeth act- 
ually chatter. Gradually the distance between them 
diminished, until Thorndyke, at least in imagina- 
tion, felt the warm breath of the tiger upon his cheek. 
He could not pray nor collect his thoughts, and was 
utterly oblivious of aught else save the approach of 
his implacable enemy. 

The tiger approached to within about five yards of 
the soldier, when feeling the earth crumbling under 
its paws, it became alarmed, and endeavored to turn 
round and retrace its steps. The movement was fa- 
tal, for, over-balancing, it lost its footing and went 
crashing by Thorndyke’s friendly bush into the 
depths below. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling was so overpower- 
ing as to cause the soldier to forget for a moment the 
awfully perilous position he still occupied. 

When he did realize it again, a feeling of hope 
came over him, and summoning all his powers, he 
gave a series of loud shouts, but the chasm over 
which he hung only gave back the sound of his own 
voice in mocking echoes. No assistance came, and 
at length he was forced to desist, from sheer fatigue. 
The sun went down, and night came on. His aw- 
ful sense of utter desolation and danger drove him 
to prayer. This calmed him, and as the night wore 
on, he became drowsy at times, but he did not dare 
to sleep, lest he should roll over into the awful deeps 
below. 

He thought that the blackness of night would 
never disappear, but at last streaks of light above the 
horizon betokened the dawn of day. His thoughts 
now ran on the chances of deliverance. He knew 
that the soldiers must have noticed his absence by 
this time, and that they would start out in search 
for him. 

Suddenly it flashed upon his mind that the day 
was Sunday, and that the detachment would not re- 
sume their march until to-morrow. This thought 
increased his hope. 

He fell into a dreamy, half-unconscious state again, 
from which he was aroused by a sharp sound of 
voices. 

His voice was somewhat weakened, but, making 
the greatest possible effort, he cried,— 

“Here! here!” 

Again and again did he repeat the exclamation. 
Then he listened. 

At last he saw an affrighted face looking over the 
chasm. 

“Here! here!” 

He heard above him the voice of an old comrade. 

“Hold on, Jack! Hold on, my boy! I will send 
for the ropes, and we ‘won’t be long!”’ 

Another hour of suspense, though cheered now by 

ope. 

“Here's the rope! Can you put it round you?” 

Thorndyke made an effort. He was stiff, and weak- 
ened by nervous excitement, and it was vain. He 
shook his head. 

“Who will venture down with the rope?” 

“T will! I will!” exclaimed a half-dozen brave 
fellows. 

The post of honor was assigned to Jack’s comrade. 

When all was ready, this man was lowered by 
means of the rope, taking with him another to put 
around the body of Jack. It was a trying moment 
when he reached the bush and endeavored to place 
the line about his comrade. Both were in great 
peril, and it made the spectators dizzy in head, and 
sick at heart, as they watched the attempt, and saw 
the pair drawn slowly but steadily upward. 

Voices were hushe@, and breathings suppressed, as 
they neared the top. Then came rounds of hearty 
cheers, as strong-arms grasped them, and they were 
landed. Poor John Thorndyke was insensible. 

They placed him in a doolie, and bore him gently 
tothe camp. He suffered froma state of feverish ex- 
citement for several days, but ultimately recovered. 
Years afterwards, he used to relate to the listeners 
around his own fireside the incidents of his adven- 
ture on the Ghauts. 





=e 
For the Companion. 

AN OLD FASHIONED JOKE. 
By Frances Lee. 

So long ago as when your great grandfather was a 
small baby, Mr. Mitchers kept tavern in the very 
heart of a wide forest. The forest was not entirely 
given up to bears and other wild animals, there be- 
ing already the beginnings of what has long been 
a cultivated and thickly inhabited Eastern State. 
There were already here and there settlements; log 
houses and half cleared farms, and a road running 
straight through to Boston, It was not a very good 
one, to be sure, but a thousand times better than no 
road, and three times a week the Boston stage passed 
over it, stopping to breakfast at Mr. Mitchers’ tav- 
ern, which was a square log-house, with two rooms 
below and two above, and a lean-to at one side. 

The stage passed at nine of the morning, and it 
might be full of passengers or it might be empty. 
So on stage days Mrs, Mitchers, who was a Napole- 
on for planning, gave the children only a bit of corn 
cake, and made them wait their breakfast until after 
stage time. Then they had what was left, and noth- 
ing was wasted. 

If Mr. Mitchers had been half as capable as his 
wife, the family might have been in very comfortable 
circumstances, indeed; but he was not. He liked 


Mrs. Mitchers was able to support the family, and 
that was best of all. 

Besides the stage passengers, there was some cus- 
tom from teamsters who stopped for the night, or for 
a dinner, and from farmers carrying loads of pork, 
and beef, and vegetables to the city'in exchange for 
their yearly supply of sugar, and salt, and molasses, 
and fish. 

So Mitchers’ tavern was, on the whole, a lively 
place; and whatiwith good cider and good nature, it 
was a favorite resort for loungers far and wide. 

One autumn evening after the supper was over, and 
the children asleep in rude cribs fastened up like 
shelves against the walls, Mrs. Mitchers, having done 
every thing else, was doing her day’s work of spin- 
ning in the lean-to, which was kitchen, store-house, 
nursery and family living-room, 

Meanwhile a merry company was gathered around 
the roaring fire in the dining-room, which was also 
bar-room, public sitting-room, and could, on a pinch, 
be also a sleeping room, by bringing in plenty of wolf 
skins from the teamsters’ wagons. Among the rest 
was a trapper whom nobody knew; a shabby look- 
ing fellow in a warm suit of bear skin clothes, who 
sat in one corner listening, with his mouth as well as 
his ears and eyes open, but without saying a word. 
In those old days, when there were very few news- 
papers, people, I think, were more sociable than they 
are now, and when they had no news to tell they told 
stories. So this evening the men sat smoking and 
telling stories in turn, and the man in the corner 
looked up from under his eyebrows and listened. 
The stories grew more and more exaggerated, and 
the stranger’s eyes and mouth grew wider and wider, 
The story-tellers thought he accepted and believed 
every word, and with many winks and nudges they 
tried who could astonish him the most. 

At last each man had told his story, and they called 
on the stranger for one from him, But he made no 
reply to these calls. In fact he did not seem to hear 
them, muttering as though to himself,— 

“There isa particular hair on that there man’s 
head that I can find and pull without meddling with 
any other. A very particular hair, and I must feel of 
that feller’s head to find it,” said he, pointing with 
his finger to a jolly teamster who had told the big- 
gest story and winked the hardest. 

“Try it! Try it! Let’s see you try it!” cried the 
men, sure the trapper was very nearly a fool, and 
hoping to get more fun out of him. 

“Yes, try it,” added the drover, laughing till he 
shook the room. 

So the trapper rose and went mumbling across the 
room, with his hands in his pocket, ‘‘One particular 
hair on that there man’s head.” 

Now there was a horn of powder in his huge pock- 
et. As he moved slowly over to the drover, he un- 
stopped it and let the powder run out into his hand. 
Then he began to feel for “that there particular 
hair,” muttering all the time, while the circle of men 
looked on curious and laughing. 

The trapper rubbed his hand over the drover's 
head, and, at the same time, rubbed some of the pow- 
der among the hairs. ‘‘Won’t somebody fetch a 
light? Iexpect I've got hold of that there particu- 
lar hair, and I want to take a look at it to make 
sure.”” 

So somebody picked up the flaring pine knot, that 
leaned against the forestick, and held it over the 
head of the drover. 

Instantly there was a flash, a smell of gunpowder 
and scorched hair, and the drover’s head was as bald 
as a Chinaman’s head that has been unshaven for a 
week, 

After the smoke had cleared away, and Mrs. Mitch- 
ers had bound up the burnt head with old linen and 
scraped potato, there was found to be a great change 
of feeling toward the trapper. Each man pressed 
him to drink from his pewter mug of cider. He was 
given the warmest seat before the fire, and treated in 
every way with a great deal of respect and friendli- 


himself up to their coarse standard of sharpness and 
smartness. 

For my part, I do not see any joke atall. It only 
looks to me as though the trapper told a lie, and for 
the sake of asort of revenge upon the sport that 
had been made of him, did a cruel, coarse and cow- 
ardly*thing. 

But it passed for an excellent piece of fun in those 
rough times. And, sitting around a broad stone 
hearth, with a pitch-pine knot flaring up against the 
forestick, and a row of red apples roasting before 
the fire, for years after old men told the story to oth- 
erold men. Children, sitting on the wooden bench, 
within the great chimney-place, listened with eager 
faces, and one little boy, with round black eyes, re- 
membered it until he was an old man himself, and he 
thinks now you may like to hear the story of the old- 
fashioned joke, that was really played so many, many 
years ago. . 

+e 
THE TELEGRAPHIC TOUCH, 

We have often heard telegraphic operators say they 
could distinguish the operating of different hands, 
and the following is a decisive proof of such a power. 
Under this head the Hartford Post, of Wednesday 
evening, gives the following story: 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of the 
power which a telegraphic operator acquires to dis- 
tinguish individuals by their touch upon the instru- 
ment has just been afforded by Mr. Hempstead, one 
of the operators in the Western Union Telegraph 





hunting bees and making whisky punch, and I don’t 
know as he had much talent for any thing else but 
drinking the punch after it was mixed, smoking a 
cob pipe, and slouching about with a good natured 
smile, a red nose and an excellent appetite. 





what almost to within reach of his position. 


and he was never blue, aud that was another; and 


| 
He was never cross, anf that was one good thing: 


Company’s office in Hartford. About a fortnight 
ago Mike W. Sherman, formerly an expert and well 
known telegraph operator here, escaped from the 
| Middletown Insane Asylum, where he has been con- 
| fined, and though search was made for him, he suc- 
cessfully cluded the people who were on his track un- 
til Monday night. 


ness, as one who had got off a good joke, and shown - 
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While Hempstead was at work in the office here 
that night, he suddenly recognized, among the clat- 
ter of a score of messages passing over the wire, a 
sound which he at once declared was the touch of 
the missing Mike. It proved to be a message from 
Wallingford, and an investigation showed that Mr, 
Hempstead was quite right in ascribing it to the in- 
sane man, who was found there yesterday, he having 
dropped into the office in the former place on Mon- 
day night and taken a hand at his old business. 


——_ +e - ---—— 


A VISIT TO BORNEO. 

Borneo is, probably, the second largest island 
in the world. A portion of it, the western, 
southern and eastern coasts, are held by the 
Dutch, while the northern coast is ruled by a 
Malay Sultan. The interior of the island, of 
which but comparatively little is known, has a 
native population called Dyaks and Kyans. 








DYAK. 


A traveller among the islands of the East In- 
dian Archipelago, of which Borneo is the central 
and largest, gives some details of his intercourse 
with the people, that are interesting. Sarawak 
is one of the principal towns on the west coast 
of Borneo. The population is made up of Ma- 
lays, Chinese, Europeans and natives. 

The Malay, as well as the Chinese, have a per- 
fect passion for opium smoking and for gam- 
bling. The opium shops are, therefore, favorite 
places of resort, and there they intoxicate them- 
selves with the poisonous drug. I visited one 
of the gambling “‘hells.’’ It was alarge, low, 
long attap (mat) roofed building. On each side 
and in the centre of it were wooden stalls. The 
building was full of men, and cards and dice 
were in universal use. The gamblers were in 


groups. Some parties staked dollars, some only 
cents. They were completely absorbed. Occa- 


sionally a quarrel would appear imminent, but 
the police who were in attendance very summa- 
rily quelled the disturbance. 

The Malays generally carry with them weap- 
ons. Each man has a hanger or kris, sharp as 
a razor, by his side, and the deadly instrument 
reminds one that it is not pleasant to be among 
people who are given to running amuck. 

Amuck is, you know, a Malay custom of fran- 
tically killing everybody who happens to stand 
in your path, if your temper has been roused by 
any real or fancied injury. It is a very striking 
way of impressing one’s moods upon other peo- 
ple, but is not a source of much delight to those 
who suffer from it. Cases of running amuck fre- 
quently take place in Sarawak, and [ was so for- 
tunate or unfortunate as to be a witness of one 
of these demoniacal performances. 

A Malay had lost his suit in court. He stood 
for a moment after the decision of the presiding 
otticer—who was a European—had been given 
the very incarnation of suppressed venom and 
ferocity. With a snatch he drew his dagger or 
kris, and sprang at the judge. Two European 
inspectors of police stood on opposite sides of the 
building, and as he sprang they drew their re- 
volvers and fired. Instead of shooting the Ma- 
lay, however, one of the balls took effect on the 
person of the judge. The Malay then bolted 
from the court-house. As he cleared the build- 
ing he managed to cut down right and left sev- 
eral people who came in his way.* 

On he rushed, hacking at every person he met. 
The police followed, firing their revolvers after 
him. Crowds of people rushed along the streets. 
The excitement spread through the whole town. 
The man ran furiously toward the Malay quar- 
ter, striking constantly as he went. Finding it 
impossible to reach and check his flight, a party 
of soldiers were told out of the fort, who man- 
aged at last to shoot him dead. But before this 
was done, he had actually killed and wounded 
twenty-seven people. 

This strange custom, peculiar to the Malay 
race, seems to be a frenzy of madness. Civilized 
men are taught to restrain their tempers and 
passions—not so the savage. The Malay, away 
from European influences, is essentially a savage, 

, His native ferocity is untamed and fiendish, He 





things offered them. 


is like a tiger, bloodthirsty, and ready to bite at 
any moment. His angular, rugged face, and 
wild, cruel eyes indicate his nature. And so, 
when aroused, his fury is ungovernable. Ma- 
lays, in speaking of this mania of their race, de- 
scribe it as ‘‘a darkness which covers the heart,” 
that is, the understanding, and are conscious 
that they are liable to it. 

A wedding is as momentous an event in Bor- 
neo as anywhere-else. It was my good fortune 
to be present at one. The invitation was from a 
Malay pangeran, or nobleman’s daughter, who 
was to be the bride. In Malay marriages in Bor- 
neo, the principal part of the ceremony, with the 
feasting, &c., is performed in the house of the 
bride, and invitations are, therefore, made in 
her name. 

As we approached the dwelling, pangerans by 
dozens came forward to receive us. Thesaluta- 
tion of the higher classes is very graceful. It 
consists of a gentle pressure of the hand, alow 
bow, and drawing back the hand and placing it 
on the bosom. I was Jed forward into the hall 
and seated in a chair. Many of the side rooms 
were crowded with well-dressed Malays, who 
were busily eating sweetmeats and other delica- 
cies. 

In one of these rooms were a number of Malay 
beauties, dressed in gay colors, and glittering 
silks and satins, also busy feasting on the good 
The women of the higher 
classes here are not so mock-modest as in India. 
They are free from all restraint whatever, and 
pay their visits of ceremony without any escort. 

Soon a snowy table-cloth was laid on the table, 
and small cups of Arabian coffee and dishes of 
sweetmeats were placed before us. Afterwards 
two other courses, of betel-leaf, rice, curry and 
roast dishes, were put on the table. When we 
had done justice to these, the hall was cleared. 
Then there were some antics by a couple of 
masks, one a round, merry fellow, with an im- 
mense belly, that literally hung before him, and 
a Malay warrior with a drawn sword. 

After these performances, a number of Malays 
rose and set off to bring the bridegroom, accom- 
panied by native music upon drums, cymbals, 
bells, and the like. 

At the end of the hall was a slightly elevated 
platform, surrounded by screens of rich tissue 
hangings of various colors. These screens were 
drawn aside, and two raised seats appeared, on 
which the bride was seated, clad in yellow silk, 
with a small silver tree set with gold flowers on 
her head, and strings of gold bangles on her 
finely-rounded arms. Half-a-dozen or more 
bridesmaids were seated behind her. Two of 
them screened her face with fans. The meaning 
of this was, that she reserved her first look for 
her future lord. I tried to get a view of the 
bride’s face, but could not do it. The fans 
screened her effectually. 











OPIUM SMOKING. 


Soon the returning music announced the ap- 
proach of the.bridegroom. He entered the hall, 
preceded by his friends and relatives, who by 
way of wishing blessings on the marriage, scat- 
tered yellow, scented rice over our heads. The 
bridegroom was a powerful, well built man. He 
had silver ornaments on his body. On his head 
was a silver bush with gold flowers. He walked 
composedly up to the dais, removed the fans 
that screened the face of his beloved, at which 
she bashfully hung her head, and took his place 
on the unocenpied seat at her side. Loud shouts 
were now raised by the guests. 

The Moslem marriage registrar, who stood at 
the farther end of the room, then repeated some 
Arabic sentences from the Koran, which made 
the two man and wife. 

The mother of the bride then went to her son- 
in-law and daughter in succession, and scraped 
a bit of gold on their heads. This was her bless- 
ing. The screens were then let down, and the 
marriage ceremony was over. I was invited be- 





of herface. But she managed to evade all my 
efforts by bending her head, so that I could only 
see the top and back of it,—a very bashful maid- 
en of twenty-two years! 

Having made our adieus, we left the compa- 
ny, who were in raptures over a sword dance, 
just as the sun was disappearing behind the dis- 
tant range of mountains. 

———_+or—___—_- 
MEMORY. 


O, Memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain; 
Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppressing, 
Thy smi:cs inerease the wretch’s woe! 
And he wii wants each other blessing, 
In thee must ever find a foe. 


Goldsmith. 
— Or 


AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


“Unabridged” of Worcester or Webster, is a very 
interesting book, leaving out of question its val- 
ue in settling the orthography, meaning or pro- 
nunciation of words—the use to which it is gen- 
erally put. Itis a book to consult for entertain- 
ment as well as information, and one of its most 
fascinating characteristics is to exhibit the ori- 
gin, derivation or change, by which certain 
words have come to mean what they do at pres- 
ent. 

The researches of scholarship which bring 


English tongue so volubly in conversation or so 
forcibly in writing. 
young folks who read this paper have ever 
thought of the subject at all; and for the pur- 
pose, if possible, of interesting them, I will al- 
lude to a few singular derivations of words to 
show what I mean. 

The word Dollar, so familiar to us all, and so 
important to most of us, comes from the Ger- 
man “Thal,” which means “valley.” Now by 
what process can youimagine this word has been 
made to mean a piece, or sum of money, worth 
in our currency one hundred cents? The dic- 
tionary clears up the mystery. 

Thal, meaning valley, is pronounced in Ger- 
man much like our word tall. 

From the year 1517 to 1526, the counts of 
Schlieck, an old German family, were accustomed 
to coin pieces of money of about an ounce in 
weight, and worth $113 cents of our moncy, 
in the small town of Joachimisthal (valley of 
Joachim,) in Bohemia. The pieces were called, 
from the place where they were made, Joachim- 
isthaler. This word was afterwards shortened 
into thaler, and still later became anglicised into 
our word dollar. : 

Cash comes from the French caisse, a box— 
especially a box or place where money is kept 
or deposited. A bank was therefore some- 
times called a cash, that is, a place where mon- 
ey is kept or paid out. From this it came to 
mean the money itself, particularly the coin, 
though bank-notes, drafts, bonds, ete., were de- 
nominated cash, if easily convertible into coin. 

The same word cash also belongs to the Chi- 
nese language, and means a copper coin worth 
about one-tenth of a cent, pierced with a hole, so 
that it may be strung upon a thread. 

The word mortey is also from the French mon- 
naie, which is derived from the Latin moneta, a 
surname of the temple of Juno at Rome, where 
money was coined. Mint is from the same 
source. Money originally referred only to 
stamped coin, but was finally applied as at pres- 
ent to what represented coin, such as bank- 
notes, ete. 

The word grog has a very queer derivation. 
In 1739, old Admiral Vernon first introduced 
rum and water, mixed, as a beverage among the 
men on board his ship. When the weather was 
foul he used to put on a cloak made of a rough, 
coarse camlet cloth called grogram. This cloak 
gained him among the sailors the name of Old 
Grog. And afterwards the favorite liquor with 
which he furnished them was called grog. 

Poltroon is said to be derived from the Latin 
words pollice truncato, (thumb-cut,) referring to 
the practice of cowardly men to cut off or so mu- 
tilate their thumbs as to render themselves un- 
fit for military duty. 

Spinster is often used now, but much less than 
formerly, to mean an unmarried woman. It re- 
fers to the fact that in early times women who 
had no families of their own, devoted their time 
mostly to spinning, as the cloth used then was 
generally made at home. 

The word wife also comes from the same source, 
as weave, weft and woof, because it was thought 
to be necessary for » married woman to spend a 
great deal of her time in weaving cloth for the 
use of her family. 





hind the screens, and on making some trifling 
presents to the bride, I tried again to get a view 


These are only a few specimens selected almost 
‘at random, to illustrate the manner in which 


A “dictionary, especially a large one like the | 


these curious things to light are not generally | 
appreciated, even by many who use our noble | 


Probably not many of the | 


words have come to bear the meaning they have 
for us at the present day. Much more curious 
examples might be found, no doubt. 
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THE “MANSARD” ROOF. 


The blame everywhere thrown upon the 
“French” roofs of Boston, for the wide and rapid 
spread of the late great fire, was evidently too 
hasty and indiscriminate. The only just excep- 
tion which can be taken to this kind of struc- 
ture in crowded cities, seems to be that it pre- 
sents more projecting points of attack to a 
sweeping flame, and contains more lumber to 
feed fire with than a plain roof—and even this 
disadvantage depends entirely upon the sort of 
materal of which the roof is made. 

The Mansard roof, invented about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, is a device in archi- 
| tecture to secure beauty of effect and economy 
| of height and room. It is seen im many ancient 

American houses, and known among rural car- 
| penters as the “hip” roof or “gambrel’’ roof. 
Francois Mansard, the reputed inventor, is said 
| by some to have only invented the curve in its 
| outline, by which it is now distinguished as 
“French.” 

















Of course in a city, such a roof built of wood, 
is specially insecure in case of fire, for the more 
points and angles, the more exposure; but build 
the “Mansard” of iron, and it is as safe as any 
—and with this precaution our merchants may 
repeat its graceful pattern as often as they like, 
and continue to consult taste as well as pru- 
dence in fashioning their temples of trade. So 
long as beauty (with its refining moral effect) is 
not inconsistent with safety, let it be preserved 
by all means in the architecture of our cities. 

Mansard was one of Louis XIV.’s most artful 
flatterers, and had a sly way of making the King 
think he actually knew more about architecture 
than the architect himself. He used to leave de- 
fects in his plans, so glaring and absurd, that al- 
most any one could not help detecting them, 
and then submit them to Louis for inspection. 
When the King pointed out the defects, and sug- 
gested alterations, Mansard would blame his 
own stupidity and say, “If Your Majesty were 
not a King, you should be an architect.” 


——_- +o —_—__. 


WAR INCIDENTS. 


When a country is invaded by a hostile army, or- 
dinary laws that govern property are set aside, and 
might is very likely to impose upon right, if the 
right happens to be defenceless. Some of the in- 
cidents connected with the presence of the Prus- 
sians in Paris, are told by one of the privates in the 
German army, and show something of the spirit 
and demeanor of soldiers who are living upon a con- 
quered people. Wecopy one or two of them. Many 
a blacker outrage than these occurred, and always 
will occur, under similar circumstances. 

Plunder is not allowed in well-disciplined armies. 
Requisition—or in other words the demand for such 
supplies of food as may be necessary for the support 
of the army—is made. But soldiers have not very 
clear ideas where nice moral distinctions are re- 
quired, that conflict with their preferences. The dif- 
erence between plunder and requisition is not al- 
ways apparent. 

“Children,’’ the Prussian officers would say to their 
soldiers, on entering a deserted house, ‘‘there must 
be no plunder. We are not barbarians. Let us set 
those swinchounds an example. What we find, and 
really do want, of course we must have; but be very 
particular in taking nothing that you do not want.” 

Well, of course, every German soldier wanted 
wine, no doubt about that, said one of the soldiers; 
but as to other things, we poor, weak individuals 
were left each to the monitions of his own erring 
conscience. I make a slight mistake—every body 
wants money, too, but our chiefs inculcated that 
money, if found, must on no pretence be taken. This 
maxim, I have reason to believe, was generally fol- 
lowed in the Prussian army. At any rate, the ab- 
straction of money would have been deemed un- 
handsome, and were the appropriation discovered. 
would have brought restitution and punishment. 

A lieutenant of ours was very fond of butter, and 
| butter with us was scarce. So, one day, the report 
| having reached him thata certain widow lady had 

butter and cheese in some store hidden, my friend 
} made a small patrol. Coming to the house,— 
| “Madame,” said he, ‘‘you have butter, and I re- 
| quire it.” 

“Butter have I none,”’ quoth madame. 

‘‘Madame may err,’’ replied my friend; ‘“‘humani- 
ty is fallible. I will see and judge for myself.” 

So alighting, he entered, and very soon came upou 
an enormous chest. 
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“The keys, madame,” said he. 
The lady demurred, but under threat that the ark 
would be violated in case of need, the key was | 
brought, and the chest opened. | 

No sooner did my friend begin to explore the con- 
tents, than madame became violently perturbed, and | 
when he came to a heavy money-bag, she screamed | 
outright. He poised itin his hand for an instant, | 
then returned it to the lady. | 

“Money I do not take,” said he; “butter is what I | 
seek—butter, butter !”’ } 

Still turning out the contents, he presently came 
to a network purse full of gold coin. ‘Neither dol 
want this,” said he, ‘‘I cannot eat it.’’ 

Restraint so great, so unexpected, fairly conquered 
madame. She gave him butter and cheese, too, glad 
to be rid of him. 

But there were many nice points of war ethics, 
that we poor soldiers had to decide upon. For in- 
stance, the most indignant of beaten enemies could 
hardly find fault with one’s using such things as fry- 
ing-pans and cooking-pots. Billiard-tables, pianos, 
and harmoniums, too, might be used each in its prop- 
er fashion. 

But circumstances alter cases, especially in war. If 
one is cold, and wood is not handy, then is it proper 
or improper to burn musical instruments? That is 
the question. We solved it; we burned the instru- 
ments. Excellent fuel they were, so dry and well 
seasoned. Furniture we burned too. Excellent for 
that purpose it was, especially billiard-tables. As to 
my own taste, I prefer coal-fuel; but if timber must 
be used, then give me, if not. grand piano, a good 
massive billiard-table. 

Perhaps the use to which we applied carpets, as 
winter drew on, may elicit some expressions of dis- 
sent from people who are quietly seated in their par- 
lors reading this statement. Our fellows made over- 
alls and leggings of them, for warmth and solace, if 
not for ornament. This you see is what war license 
tolerates, especially as to the nether limbs. What 
with requisitioned carpeting and gaudy horse-cloths 
turned into leggings, our fellows’ walking extremi- 
ties gleamed with all the colors of the rainbow. 

So you see if people will go to war, they should 
make up their minds to contribute to its support, 
and if the experience is unpalatable, they should 
remember that the highest wisdom is taught by ex- 
perience. Itis a pity, however, that men do not al- 
ways profit by such teaching. 
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TOBACCO AND LIQUOR. 

Our countrymen spend more money for the luxu- 
ries than for the necessities of life. It is no wonder 
that many people are poor when their hard earnings 
are wasted on indulgences which do harm instead of 
good. Bread is the great staple of food, and $200,- 
000,000 were spent last year for flour to feed our peo- 
ple. But the tobacco sold in the country for chew- 
ing, and smoking, and snuff, cost $250,000,000; about 
$7 for every man, woman and child. 

This is bad enough, but the cost of intoxicating 
liquors was much higher. Dr. Edward Young, at 
the head of the Bureau of Statistics in Washington, 
estimates the amount paid for liquors consumed in 
1870 at $600,000,000, averaging nearly $20 for every 
man, woman and child. A large amount of this is 
used in poor families, and reduces them to want and 
wretchedness. 

If the young people of the land would refuse to 
touch tobacco or liquor this fearful extravagance 
would soon cease, and the wealth of the country in- 
crease with marvellous rapidity. 


—— +0 -- — 
A LEGACY A CALAMITY, 


Everybody longs to be rich, for wealth buys many 
comforts and gives power to do good. Young peo- 
ple often think if some rich relative would leave them 
a fortune, their happiness for life would be made. 

But George Hudson, called the “Railway King,” 
who has recently died in London, dates all his mis- 
fortunes to the time when he received a large fortune 
asalegacy. Upto that time, he had been an ener- 
getic and prudent business mag, without any thought 
of wild speculations. But the sudden gift of wealth 
turned his head, and led him into large and perilous 
enterprises which ruined him. He says of himself, 
“The happiest part of my life was when I stood be- 
hind the counter and used the yard-measure in my 


own shop. My ruin was having a fortune left me. |* 


[had one of the snuggest businesses in York, and 
turned over my £30,000 a year, five and twenty per 
cent. of it being profit, when a relative died and left 
me a goodich fortune. It was the very worst thing 
which ever happened to me. It led me into rail. 
ways, and to all my misfortunes since.” 

A fortune made by one’s own industry and thrift is 
far better than a fortune inherited. 


se 


NEW TERRITORY. 


Two rival kings of the Island Upola have united 
in giving the island to the United States. It is one 
of the largest and most fertile of the Samoan group, 
in the South Pacific, and has a population of 25,000. 
fhe people are partially civilized, and schools and 
churches are in a flourishing state. 

The soil is luxuriant, and tropical fruits abound, 
pine apples, the bread-fruit and guava plant, nut- 
megs and the spice family generally. 

The island lies directly in the track of steamers 
plying between the United States and Australia and 


New Zealand, and will make a valuable coaling sta- 
tion. The chiefs of some other islands in the group 
have formed a treaty with the United States, and 
have adopted laws indicating a higher morality than 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. - 





taken by the Senate in accepting the new territory, 
or ratifying the treaty; and the gift may be rejected, 
as St. Thomas and San Domingo have already been. 


——_+@>—_—_——. 
WE WILL SEND 


The ComPaANION FREE to January, 1878, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the month 
of November and December. 


2@> Specimen copies of the Companion, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 
——__+o»—____—— 


REIGN OF THE CANDLES. 
Charles Lamb used to say that ‘‘jokes were invent- 
ed after candles’ —implying that before people 
knew how to light their dwellings a gloomy and 
surly time they must have had of it, indeed, sitting 
in their cabins of nights. Whether the tallow 
“glims” brought in the joke or not, the world has 
evidently grown gayer since the invention of gas. 
So dependent upon this are our cities now for their 
night light, that any accident which cuts it off sud- 
denly leaves thousands of families in a doleful lurch. 
The great November fire in Boston, which destroyed 
the gas-pipes, gave an example of this, for it literal- 
ly turned Martinmas into candlemas. A local item 
printed at the time thus describes how ‘‘King Can- 
dle” had it all his own way again: 


During the gasless nights which the city has re- 
cently experienced, candles were at a decided pre- 
mium. The stores where lamps and oil were sold 
were besieged by crowds of people, crying for light. 
The stock of dealers was cleaned out in less than an 
hour, and even the aid of policemen had to be called 
in to assure the clamoring multitude that there were 
none left. The consumption of gas was enormous, 
and the price went up rapidly. 
In the office of the Daily Advertiser, several hun- 
dred were used in one evening, and the composing- 
room, where the compositors were struggling with 
their copy by the light of six or eight candles apiece, 
looked as if a straggling torchlight procession had 
taken possession. Even old bottles are said to have 
appreciated in value for use as candlesticks. 
tthe hotels, nothing more plebian than cham- 
pagne bottles was allowed on the tables and in the 
drawing-rooms, while ale and blacking-bottles were 
considered good enough for guests to take to their 
rooms. At the temperance hotels, ink-bottles were 
much in vogue for ornamental use, while the taboo- 
ing of ardent spirits caused a scarcity of bottles, and 
= had to fall back on vegetables, so holes were 
ored in potatoes, turnips and even onions, and can- 
dlesticks were thus improvised. 
The darkened streets were about deserted, though 
here and there a man would be seen groping cau- 
prmcony | along with a lantern, though unlike Diog- 
enes, looking not for an honest man, but keeping a 
sharp lookout for dishonest ones, who it was feared 
might take advantage of the absence of light to com- 
mit their drepredations. The hacks which were 
obliged to be out had their side lanterns lighted, and 
those ornamental appendages did excellent service. 
Here and there some philanthropic person had 
placed ‘a light in the window” to cheer the pedes- 
trian, as he stumbled along in the dark, but these 
cases were exceptions, and the streets were in dark- 
ness, except where the dull glow, reflected on the 
———s sky from the smouldering fires in the 
burnt district, was visible over the housetops. 


——_+oo—__—__—- 

A FIGHTING SNAKE. 

The common black snake is a sort of Northern ana- 
conda or boa-constrictor, not eminent for biting 
qualities, but greatly given to coiling and crushing. 
The Malden Mirror relates an incident of last Sep- 
tember which shows that this reptile can sometimes 
assume considerable ferocity. 


Asa Mr. W. L. Dunbar was at work in his field he 
suddenly came upon a huge black snake, fully ten 
feet long, and before he could step back the snake 
darted forward and viciously attacked him; rapidly 
coiling about his right leg, mouth wide open. Mr. 
Dunbar, after a hard struggle, succeeded in kicking 
it from his leg with the left foot, when it instantly 
coiled about that foot and leg, and tenaciously clung 
to it for some time, when Mr. Dunbar at length freed 
himself from his uncomfortablecustomer. Thesnake 
thus foiled, erected its head and struck a bee line for 
the woods, making a humming or blowing noise 
which could be heard for a long distance. The at- 
tack was so sudden and unexpected that Mr. Dunbar 
was perfectly paralyzed, and unable to move for some 
time after the snake left. He says his hair arose on 
end, and the cold sweat stood out all over him. 
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A PETRIFIED BABY. 


The limestone water in some parts of the West 
petrifies wood and dead bodies. The Chicago Times 
tells of a baby recently taken from a cemetery for re- 
burial: 


All save the mother of the little infant stood mute- 
ly looking upon it, but she became nearly frantic 
with excitement from the first moment that the body 
was exposed to view. She had endeavored to take 
it from the coffin, crying bitterly, and wildly insist- 
ing upon taking it with her to her home. er hus- 
band held her back, and would not allow her to re- 
moveit. The mother seemed nearly distracted with 

rief at the thoughts of its being re-interred. It 

ooked so natural and beautiful, so like the baby that 
she had placed in the grave ten years ago, that it 
brought up all her sorrow afresh, as if she was but 
now laying the loved darling intheearth. The body 
was removed, with others which the family had come 
there to exhume, to Graceland, and reburied. The 
family are Swedes, and, it was learned, reside a short 
distance out of the city. The child so remarkably 
preserved had been buried for more than ten years. 


—+er—— 
FRIGHTENED. 

Small officials are sometimes impertinent beyond 
endurance, and one enjoys their confusion and 
shame, when detected by those in higher position. 
A good anecdote is told of Marshal McMahon: 


In the days of the French empire, Marshal McMa- 
hon, having become a father, went to the mayoralty 








name 


registered, as required by law. He was accom- 
panied by a nurse, carrying the babe, and two rela- 
tives. 
“You must wait,” said the clerk on duty, who did 
not know the marshal. The latter took a seat and 
waited. A quarter of an hourelapsed. The clerk, 
meanwhile, did nothing. He deliberately arranged 
and re-arranged his pens and paper; he then cleaned 
pe ee sy with a penknife, and ignored his visitors 
entirely. 
The Tnarshal remained calm and imperturbable; 
his visage showed sigus of indignation, but he signed 
to the rest toremain quiet. At length the clerk, tak- 
ing he a pen and opening a registry, said, ‘Well, 
what is your name, sir? You are the father of the 
child, I suppose? What is your name?” 
“Write,” said the marshal, coolly, “Emanuel, son 
of Patrick Maurice de McMahon, Duke of Magenta, 
Marshal of France, here before you”— 
The pon had dropped from the trembling clerk’s 
hand. ‘The marshal did notreport him. He consid- 
e1ed the fright he had given the official punishment 
enough. 
a A 


THE SILENCE OF MAMMOTH CAVE, 
Ingoldsby says the true silence is found 


“In grim ruins, in the desolate halls 
Of antique palaces where man hath been,” &c., 


but a recent visitor to the great cavern of Kentucky 
seems to dispute this. 


Outside of the cave, one has no conceptions of what 
stillness is. In it, there is no escape of sound, as 
from acrack or crevice of a room, consequently sound 
is heard a great distance, and every particle uttered, 
even the softest, which is the most melodious, is dis- 
tinetly heard. When we remained silent, which we 
agreed to do before entering, the effect was indescri- 
bable—such as I never before had formed an idea of. 
No hissing of wind is heard, no music of birds or 
humming of insects; not even a buzz from the wing 
of a fly, no noise, either from the earth above or the 
earth below. It was.silence—awful silence—perfect 
silence! and then blackness of darkness—how dense! 
outside, at midnight, in a thunder-storm, it is noon- 
day, as it were, in comparison. 


+> 


GERMAN INTELLIGENCE, 


It used to be said that the Athenian fishermen 
would scold in the purest Attic Greek, and Appleton’s 
Journal thinks that the Germans are equally culti- 
vated: 


Your cabman speaks to you—if you can but com- 
prehend him—in perfectly correct and grammatical 
German; your washerwoman’s bill is a model of neat 
and handsome —— and correct spelling; 
your wife’s seamstress is able to discuss the latest 
ublications, the views in the political and fashiona- 
le world, and examines the books on the table with 
a critically experienced eye. 
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. . 
Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and 100 Yard Spools, 
AXD THE 

EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 Yard Spools. . 

They are warranted in every respect, and are the best 
for hand or machine use. For sale at retail by all Trim- 
ming Stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers, 
and by the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOW- 
MAN, 33 West Street, Boston. 48eow8t 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN 





By the use of the famous Halfe~* “.:*cestershire 


Table Sauce, your soup, fish anl meat are made 


more delicious and nutritive. Every person who 


uses the Halford is its proper reference. Physicians 
heartily recommend its use, for they know it to be 
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UST THE GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES 
IN LANDS OF FACT AND FANCY. 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of the “Ting-a-Ling 
Stories,”’ etc., etc. One vol. small 4to, profusely 
illustrated. Cloth..........- $2 50. 


“This is one of the best books for boys we have seen for 
alongtime. Mr. Stockton has evidently set to work to 
produce a volume which shall be interesting to all young 
people, and the result is that every page is worth reading. 
The contents are exceedingly varicd, and although the 
work is mainly intended for the young, it will be fourd 
ouite capable of providing amusement for the leisure hours 
of others more advanced in life. We took it up for the 
purpose of glancing through its pages, and found that wo 
were reading steadily on; and, in truth, the book is far 
more interesting than many of much greater pretensions. 
Mr. Stockton may be honestly congratulated on the exe- 
cution of his task. He evidently knows how to engage 
the attention of the young. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and good, and altogether, we scarcely expect to see a 
better book produced this Christmas, although no doubt 
we shall have many more showy ones.”—N. ¥. Times. 


Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
50—1t 


“A model periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature.’”’— Philadelphia Press. 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 
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The Best and Most Ably Edited American 
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ordinary $2 book. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
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SHELDON & COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. 

HELPS OVER HARD PLACES. 
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SECOND SERIES. 90 cents. 


30,000 Copies of the first Series of “Helps Over Hard 
*Places’’ have been sold. 


This volume, (the second series,) by the same author, 
Lynde Palmer, compri: es a series of ten stories for boys, 
inthe same interesting style as those of the first series, 
but perhaps adapted to boys of afew more years. It will 
we feel quite sure bein demand by all who read the first 
series. “And their name is legion.”— Congregationalist. 

H. B. NIMS & CO., Publishers, ‘Troy, N. ¥ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR—§l 25 EACH. 
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contrast between a character of the strictest honor 
and one vacillating, selfish and dishonest. 
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RCHIE’S SHADOW-— Aims to warm the youth- 
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JQBN JACK Aimed at the sins of the tongue. H. 
B. Nrws & Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 50—I1t 
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Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, 
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is ommon in our country. No action has yet been 


at the city of Nancy, to have the infant’s birth and 
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only 50 cents. Large bottles sold ye dealers in medi- 
| cine. FRANCIS FENN & CO,, Proprietors. Rutland, 











JAMIE. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 


In through the kitchen the boys came trooping ; 
Will, and Sammy, and Bob, and Fred, 
And Johnny and Jamie, the twins, came after, 
Setting the rafters a-ring with laughter. 
Woe for the words I said! 
I looked at the floor I had swept and dusted, 
And saw the litter the twelve feet brought; 
And I sighed and frowned on the six bright blossoms, 
And frowning, spoke out my thought. 


“O, was there ever so weary a woman! 
I have been ouly twelve years wed, 

But I’ve never a moment of peace or quiet. 

Six rough boys with their noise and riot, 
And wearying me out,”’ I said, 

“Six rough boys to mend and work for, 
To clothe and feed—it is hard at best; 

There's never an end to my weary labors, 
‘There is no time for rest.’’ 


Dark fell the shadows around my low cottage, 
Weeping, L leaned over one little bed, 
Vain were the tears on the tiny face falling; 





In the dim distance I heard a voice calling 





“Come unto me,” it said. 
And down through the starlight an angel descended, 
And stood by my Jamie's bedside. 
“Come! there is room with the angels,” she whis- 
pered, 
“Teaven is fair and wide. 
“Fair are its meadows, and wide are its mansions, 
And thousands of children are gathered there.’ 
Vain were the prayers that I prayed, leaning o'er him, 
Up to the mansions of heaven she bore him. 
Woe for my heart’s despair! 

, to recall the harsh words that I uttered! 
0, for his litter and noise to-day! 

O, for the labor his hands would make me! 
Ilands that are turned to clay. 


Vive sturdy boys troop into my cottage, 
John, Will, Sammy, and Bob, and Fred— 
Five brave boys as e’er blessed a mother. 
But always and ever I miss the other, 
The dear, dear boy that is dead. 
I miss the ring of his childish laughter, 
Miss him and mourn for him night and day, 
But wide are the mansions, and fair are the meadows 
Where the feet of my Jamie stray. 


_— — +r -— - 
JUDGE NOT. 


We have no right to judge others until we 
know all of the circumstances that influence 
their conduct. In many cases we might act like 
those we condemn under like circumstances. 

A young man employed in a printing office in 
one of our large cities incurred the ridicule of 
the other compositors, on account of his poor 
clothes and unsocial behavior. On several ocea- 
sions subscription papers were presented him for 
various objects, but he refused to give his money. 

One day a compositor asked him to contribute 
for a picnic party, but was politely refused. 

“You are the most niggardly man ever em- 
ployed in this office,” 
grily. 

“Stop,”’ said the young man, choking with 
feeling. “You have insulted me.” 

The other compositors gathered around the 
excited men. The young man looked at them 
for afew minutes with a famished lodk, and a 
strange fire in his large eves. 

“You little know,” he said, “how unjustly you 
have been treating me and accusing me. For 
more than a yeari have been starving myself 
to save moncy enough to send my poor blind 
sister to Paris to be treated by a physician who 
has cured many cases of blindness similar to 
hers. I have always done my duty in this office, 
and have minded my own business. I am sacri- 
ficing every thing in life for another. Would 
either of you do as much? Could any one do 
more ?” 

He had been judged without a knowledge of 
circumstances. . 

Be slow to censure and condemn. We cannot 
read the heart of others, and, in many cases, to 
know all is to forgive all. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged.”—soH. B. 


said the compositor, an- 


“or 


MAGNANIMITY OF A BRITISH 
SAILOR. 
The following story, taken from the London 
Gazette, No. 12,040, is given in Campbell’s “Lives 
of the Admirals’’ > 


At the storming of Fort Omoa, 1778, there oc- 
curred one scene of so singular a nature, and ex- 
hibiting such a splendid trait of magnanimity in 
acommon seaman, that it must not be omitted 
in a naval history of this empire. A common 
sailor had singly scrambled over the wall, dur- 
ing the storming of the fort, and not contented 
with one cutlass, had taken two with him, one 
in each hand. Thus equipped, he met a Spanish 
officer without arms, who was just roused from 
sleep, and who, in the hurry and confusion, had 
forgotten his sword. 
inv to take advantage of an unarmed foe, and 
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the Spanish officer, telling him, “I scorn any 
advantage; you are now on a footing with me.” 

The astonishment of the officer at such a sur- 
prising act of generosity, and at the facility with 
which a friendly parley took place, when he ex- 
pected nothing less, from the uncouth and hos- 
tile appearance of his foe, than that of being cut 
into pieces, instantly and without mercy, could 
only be rivalled by the admiration which his re 
lating the story excited in his countrymen. 

Upon the circumstance being mentioned to Sir 
Peter Parker, at the return of the squadron, he 
appointed this intrepid fellow to be boatswain of 
a sloop-of-war. A few years after, cither in a fit 
of madness or of intoxication, he forgot the du- 
tics of his station, and struck the lieutenant of 
the Ferret sloop-of-war, for which he was tried 
by a court martial, condemned to suffer death, 
and executed. 

——_—-_ + +oo>—_—__  —_——_ 
A BRUTAL MOTHER. 

The example of the few bad mothers in the 
world (we hope they are but few) ought to make 
the many good ones better appreciated. A cor- 
respondent of the IIome Guardian says: 


I was walking up one of the busiest streets of 
Washington, one day last weck, when my atten- 
tion was drawn to a crowd of little boys stand- 
ing in front of a miserable old house. The cen- 
tre of the group was a little fellow not more than 
six years old, who was crying at the top of his 
voice. [walked toward them to find out what 
was the matter, and as he turned his face, I saw 
on his left cheek an ugly black and blue spot, 
hadly swollen, and very near his pretty brown 
eye, which was almost shut. 

“What is the matter?” said I, laying my hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘How did this happen, my 
boy? You haven’t been fighting, I hope?” 

He stopped crying a little, but gave me no an- 
swer. Presently one of the other boys answered 
for him, ‘‘No, ma’am, he aint been fightin’; his 
mother did it. She pushed him agin a rockin’- 
chair cause she got mad at him, and it came 
near killin’ of him. He aint but just come to.” 

It was his mother, then, and not a careless 
playmate, or an unlucky fall, but his own moth- 
er, that, in a fit of anger, had left that terrible 
scar. My heart ached for that poor child. Per- 
haps he had disobeyed her; but was this the way 
to teach him to obey his parents in all things? 

I was standing silent, full of these thoughts, 
when a woman came to the door of the house 
hefore which we stood, and called, “Charley! 
Charley!” in a harsh, coarse voice. 

I looked anxiously into her face, but I saw no 
motherly light in her cold blue eyes. Then I 
looked at her boy, and in his face I saw a some- 
thing that disfigured it more than if it had been 
covered with sears. It was turned toward his 
mother, and such a look of anger, mortification, 
and of hate, almost, I hope never to see on a 
child’s face again. 

I tried to speak to him, to say something 
which should bring a pleasant, childish look in- 
to his old, wise face; but what could I say? 
Could I tell him to love and honor that mother 
who had so nearly killed him? Should he be 
taucht to respect and imitate her? I could say 
nothing, and [ turned to go away. 

His mother was watching me with a wonder- 
ing look, and when I stooped and kissed his poor 
scarred little face, I fancied a softer light came 
into her eyes, and I hoped her heart would soft- 
en too. 

oe — 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

[t is of little use to scream and wring the 
hands in time of danger, as some seem to imag- 
ine itvery becoming in wamen. A lady, with 
the presence of mind shown in the following 
startling incident, is worth a whole regiment of 
screamers. The Titusville Herald says: 

A short distance this side of Union, on the 
Union and Titusville Railroad, there is a very 
long and very high tressel, and one upon which 
nobody ventures who is at all inclined to be 
light-headed. Immediately this side of the tres- 
sel there is a sharp curve in the road, so that a 
person walking on it cannot be seen by the en- 
gineer of an approaching train until it is nearly 
upon him. 

On Friday last, as Mr. Wm. Toles, engineer of 
Mr. Holmes’s train, came around the curve at a 
good rate of speed, he was horrified to discover 
a lady about the middle of the tressel, and hard- 
ly atrain’s length of him. Quick as thought, 
although his hair was making frantic efforts to 
lift his hat off, “Billy” whistled down brakes, 
and threw back the reversing lever, while at the 
sume time he knew that it was an utter impossi- 
bility to check the heavy train before the victim 
could be overtaken and crushed to death, and 
with fixed eves he waited the catastrophe. 

The lady heard the warning whistle, and turn- 
ing her head saw the iron monster almost upon 
her. Escape seemed almost impossible, to re- 
main was certain death, to jump to the ground 
beneath, a distance of thirty to forty feet, equal- 
ly certain death, and to attempt to run ahead 
and escape was out of the question. 

Unlike ten thousand young ladies—and she is 
said to be young and fair—out of ten thousand 
and one, she did not scream, or faint, or in- 
dulge in any nonsense of any kind, but realiz- 
ing the situation in an instant, and taking the 
chances all in, she proceeded to an action which 
saved her life in a manner that would have been 
an honor to the coolness and presence of mind 
of an old campaigner or a life-long frontiers- 
man. 

About thirty inches below the ends of the ties, 
and immediately under the stringer which sup- 
ports them, there is a joist five inches wide run- 
ning from one support of the tressel to another, 





The British tar, disdain-| and to this the clear-headed girl resorted for 
| safety. Stepping to the end of the ties, she 


willing to display his courage in single combat, ! swung herself down to this narrow thread with 


maynanimously presented one of the swords to 


all the apparent ease of a gymnast, and, with 


| threw off his brakes, and, putting on steam, bur- 





her arms clasped around it, stretched herself at 
full length along it, as the train thundered by, 
almost over her. 

As soon as the engineer saw her action he- 


ried past as soon as possible, when she nimbly 
sprang to the track again, and pursued her jour- 
ney as though nothing had happened. 
———+a 
AN INTERESTING COMPANY. 
Prof. Agassiz, in his recent expedition, visited 
islands in the Southern Archipelago, where the 
animals had no fear of man. One of the party 
writes of the Galapagos Islands: 





One of our most interesting adventures was 
landing in a little bay full of seals, su tame, or 
rather so little afraid of men, that we could} 
tramp past groups of sleepers on the beach with- | 
out awakening half of them, aud without appar- 
ently frightening half of those we did awake. 
They seemed to be fond of crawling under bush- 
es just above high-water mark, and sleeping two 
or three in a place, huddled close together. 

Under one bush lay a mother and her two 
cubs, so fearless that one of our officers held a 
picce of cracker to the old one, and she smelled 
it in his fingers as a pet dog. The cubs quar- 
relled with each other as to which should cuddle 
nearest the mother, and they all three snarled 
and snapped at the flies in the manner of a 
sleepy dog; and all the while a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, creatures as large as the seals, 
and which the seals could scarcely have seen be- 
fore, stood looking on within touching distance. 

These seals had much more length of arm, and 
used their arms more in the manner of a quad- 
ruped than I supposed any seal could do. I saw 
them walk on the beach the whole breast clear 
of the ground, and even jump upon the sand. 
Their favorite gymnastic exercise, however, was 
to lie upon their backs and roll, in the manner 
of a horse. 

The tameness of these seals and of many of 
the land birds was very surprising. The Blunt- 
noses were more shy than we had expected. I 
repeatedly put my fingers within half an inch of 
little yellow birds and finches, and within six 
inches of mocking-birds. 

On James Island the birds were so numerous 
and so tame that, whilst I was trving the exper- 
iment whether whistling to a yellow-bird would 
divert his attention so much as to make him al- 
low me to touch him, six other birds—inctuding 
two mocking-birds—came up and alighted on 
twigs within two yards of the yellow-bird, to see 
what was going on between us. 





—_ or —_—__— 


LITTLE RUTH. 


With sunny eyes demurely, shyly hiding 
’Neath lashes fringed with brown, 

Or stealing glances, timidly confiding, 
Then dropping softly down, 


I see her standing, often times so weary, 
Upon the corner there, 

Her patience making hard life almost cheery, 
And homeliness seem fair. 


Her little hands fly, as the birds go winging 
Through skies of sun-swept blue, 

Weaving white baskets, while her lips keep singing 
Some song the whole day through. 


No one at night in loving arms will fold her, 
Poor little wandering lamb, 

Or linger, watching, till sleep’s dreams enfold her 
With blessedness and calm. 


No tender hand lies on her tangled tresses, 
While many an earnest word 

Craves blessings from the Christ, who children blesses, 
By whom their prayers are heard, 


And there are those, with sad and anxious faces, 
Watching as she goes by, 

Upon whose bosoms, amid costly laces, 
Rare, radiant jewels lie, 


Who would, with joy, give all to be possessing 
The strength of her pure soul; 

Who ’mid their riches miss the highest blessing 
That crowns the hard-won goal. 


In life’s broad harvest-field, with plenty bending 
Amid the ripest grain, 

Go those who, rich and rare advantage spending, 
Shall garner naught but pain; 


While she who gathers what thé strong in reaping, 
Scorning behind him leaves, 
Shall give, at last, unto the Master’s keeping, 
Of all the worthiest sheaves. 
———————o—____ 


DESPERATE FIGHTING. 


Warfare is common to brutes as to men, and 
great battles are fought by small insects. An 
eye witness gives an account of a battle between 
two tribes of ants: 


Tam a pedagogue in the rural districts of New- 
ton county, Mo., and my school-house had been 
infested for several months by a species of large 
black ants, much to the annoyance of the little 
bare-footed scholars, and there seemed no way of 
vetting rid of the pest, for like the plagues of 
Egypt, to kill one, two would seem to supply its 
place. 

But what was my astonishment, a few morn- 
ings since, on coming into my school-house, to 
find the floor literally strewn with dead and dy- 
ing ants, and upon a closer examination, was 
still more astonished to find that a battle was 
raging among them in all its fury, more saneui- 
nary and fatal than any I ever witnessed (and I 
saw many a hard fought battle during the late 
unpleasantness) or read of in the annals of his- 








tory. A much larger number were lving dead 
than were left engaged, and 1 thereby concluded 
that the battle had raged with unabated ferocity 
all night. 

Most of the combatants enzaged were grap- 
pled in a deadly embrace, while others but recent- 
ly commenced were standing erect on their hind- 





er legs and sparring for the advantage with all 


the science of the most experienced swordsmen 
or pugilists. 

The most fatal point of attack and the one for 
which, it seemed, all contended, was the ligament 
which joined the main body with the head. This 
vital member once seized in the powerful nip- 
pers, death succeeded without a struggle and the 
victor was then ready and eager for another en- 
gagement. 

No undue advantave was taken by eitherparty, 
and no two would endeavor to overpower a sin- 
gle one; nor was there any flinching or waver- 
ing in a single instance, for whenever two belig- 
erents met it wus certain death to one or both 
parties. 

Never, perhaps, were two armies more equally 
matched in numbers, strength and valor; and 
consequently, at the close of the battle, which 
lasted two nights and a day, as new recruits con- 
tinued to arrive every moment, there were but 
few left, and probably none of the vanquished 
army, thus rivalling the valor of the heroes of 
the Alamo and the Spartan band of Leonidas. 

Observing closely, [ conld sce a slight differ- 
ence in the appearance of the contestants, one 
set being perfectly black with a large head, while 
the other was nearer brown, with a smaller head, 
though both about equally matched in size and 
strength. Dismembered legs were more numer- 
ous than the dead, and many a poor unfortunate 
though valiant hero, being entirely deprived of 
his supporters, was thus left, hors de combat, to 
die on the field. . 

The next morning I swept up the dead and 
dying of both armies (for | would not disturb 
them while engaged), amounting to thousands. 

yas a lesson for the philosopher as well as the 
naturalist, and caused me to moralize more than 
a little. The Brownites were undoubtedly the 
victors, as I occasionally sce an old veteran of 
that species hobbling about on two or three legs 
over the battle-field, but a big headed black sol- 
dier was not to be seen. 
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BOB, THE TORTOISE. 

The Child’s Companion tells of a pet tortoise 
belonging to a lady school-teacher, and gives 
several instances of the creature’s intelligence- 
The following is one: 





You know, probably, that as soon as the cold 
weather sets in, the tortoise seeks a sheltered 
spot, where he may burrow underground, and 
cover himself over with the earth, and there he 
lies till spring. But there is an exception to ev- 
ery rule, and such was the case in Bob’s winter 
life of 1869. 

My friend being in the garden one day in Feb- 
ruary, looking over a flower-bed to see if the cro- 
cuses were peeping through, felt something mov- 
ing about her feet, and, on looking down, saw, 
to her great surprise, that it was the tortoise. 

“Why, Bob,” she said, “what has brought 
you out? You have made a great mistake, it is 
winter yet;”’ but at the same time she wondered 
why Bob had come out on this very cold day; so 
she took him up to look at him, when she found 
there was a reason, and a very good one too, for 
a snail, which also liked warm quarters, had got 
in between Bob’s head and his shell, so that his 
head was fixed, and he could neither move it in 
nor out, and thus he was in a most painful con- 
dition. 

He knew he had a friend who would help him, 
and hearing footsteps in the garden, he had 
crawled out of his hiding-place, and made his 
troubles known in the only way he could. No 
sooner was the snail removed, than away 
trudged Bob to his winter quarters again, and 
was seen no more till the sunny days of spring 
told him he might come up, and enjoy life above 
ground again. My story is quite true, and I 
have often myself been amused in watching Bob 
and his droll ways. 

—~@o—__ — 
WHERE SHELL-FISH GET THEIR 
SHELLS, 

There is not much lime in the sea—probably 
not more than there was in Falstaff’s ‘‘sack”— 
but there is enough. And the use it is put to is 


‘one of the curiosities of natural history. 


Every inhabitant of the ocean which has a 
shell derives the materiafS of which that hard 
covering is composed from the water. Besides, 
the lime secreted or rather separated from its 
food, as birds do it for making a covering for 
their eggs, mollusks take up the largest amount 
directly out of the water they breathe. Every 
time an oyster draws water through its gills, 
some of its lime, which is held in solution, is 
taken possession of by appropriate vessels and 
goes directly to the living membrane which de- 
posits it, and thus the shellgrows. Itis assured 
that asingle drop of sea water contains only 
about the ten thousand six hundredth part of a 
grain of lime. But the incessant respiration of 
the dweller in one or two years makes a house 
weighing in some cases many pounds. When 
the animal dies most of the shells gravitate and 
aggregate at the bottom, where, becoming brok- 
en and impacted into solid masses, mixed in 
fine earthy deposits under immense hydrostatic 
pressure and chemical forces, they become mar- 
ble. All marble quarries are supposed to have 
thus originated in the abysses of primitive seas, 
and were afterwards elevated to where they are 
found by upheaval. 

Se 
SMALL KINDNESSES. 

A kind heart, eager to please and help others, 
is one of the best possessions in life. It makes 
its owner happy, and gives happiness to many 
besides; and sometimes it brings even lucrative 
rewards: 

A local doctor of medicine at Bath, England, 
has just had a legacy of $20,000 and a comforta- 
ble house left him by a lady who was only known 
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to him by his once offering her a seat in his car- 
riage. A gentleman known to the writer, once 
assisted a very old man to cross from the Lon- 
don Mansion House to the Bank of England. |, 
This crossing is a very dangerous one, especially 
at midday, when the city is full of cabs, om- 
nibuses, drays and other ponderous vehicles. 
When the old gentleman had got safely across, 
he exchanged cards with his obliging young 
friend, and there the matter rested. Some four 
or five years after this incident occurred, a firm 
of London solicitors wrote to the young gentle- 
man who had taken pity on the old man, inform- 
ing him that a legacy of $5,000, and a gold watch 
and chain, had been left to him by a gentleman 
who “took the opportunity of again thanking 
him in his will, for an act of unlooked-for civili- 
ty.” It is not likely that all will have gold 
watches and chains left to them, or neat little 
bundles of crisp notes; but it is certain that acts 
of civility are productive of sufficient results to 
our inner selves as to make it worth while to 
practice them wherever we find the opportunity. 


a. oe 
TROUBLESOME PREPOSITIONS. 
The perplexities of our language to a foreign- 

er are shownin an amusing sketch, which sets 

forth the changing meanings of the word break, | 
with different prepositions. | 





“T begin to understand your language better,” 
said my French friend, Mr. Arcourt, tome; ‘‘but | 
your verbs trouble me still, you mix them so | 
with your prepositions.” 

“T am sorry you find them troublesome,” was 
all I could say. 

“I saw our friend Mrs. Janes, just now,” con- 
tinued he. “She says she intends to break down 
housekeeping. Am I right there?” 

“Break up housekeeping, she must have said.” 
“O yes, I remember. «Break wp housekeep- 
ing. 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Because her health is so broken into.’’ 
“Broken down, you should say.” 

“Broken down; O yes. And indeed since the 
small-pox has broken up in your city” 

“Broken out.”’ 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Indeed! And will she close her house?” 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken—brok- 
en—how do I say that?” 

“Broken nto.” 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

“Is her son to be married soon?” 

“No; thatengagement is broken—broken’’—— | 

“Broken off.” 

“Ah! [had not heard that. She is very sorry 
about it. Her son only broke the news down to 
her last week. Am TIright? I am so anxious to 
speak the English well.” 

“He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.” 

“It is hard to understand. That young man, 
her son, is a fine fellow; a breaker, I think.” 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. Good- 
day.”’ 

“So much,” thought I, “for the verb ‘to 
break.’ ” 





—_——_+o+—___ 
A BOX OF GAMES. 








“LITTLE PARTICULAR.” 


“Little Particular” stands by the gate; 
Sulky, and silent, and sullen is he; 

Don’t go a-nigh him, boys, there let him wait, 
When he is tired, he’ll come in to tea. 


“Little Particular” wants this and that, | 
Never content with what mother provides; | 
Can’t eat a crust, and turns sulky at fat, 
Wants jams, and biscuits, and sweetmeats, besides. | 


Nice bread and butter the naughty boy sneers at; 
Sweet bread and milk he spills all on the floor; 
Good broth, and rice, and roast mutton he jeers at; 
Bellows and cries, and then slams-to the door. 


Children must learn to like plain, proper dishes— 
Nice boiled potatoes and wholesome roast meat; 

If they had nothing but cakes, jams and jellies, 
Soon would those things cease to be any treat. 


Then would come doctor, and nurse with the gruel, 
Nauseous draughts, and gray, terrible pills; 

Children who always are feasting and stuffing, 
Quickly must learn to put up with such ills. 





ee 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST DOLLS. 


When sister Katie and I were little girls, we, 
on counting over our dolls, large and small, 
Dlack and white, concluded that our family was 
not large enough, and we decided to make some 
more ourselves. 

Lucy Parker had told us that one of her rag- 
baby dolls was made of a corn-cob, and had giv- 
en us a description of how it was made, which 
we thought we might follow;-and as cobs were 
cheap, have as large a family as we wanted. 

So we took corn-cobs and rounded off the larg- 
est end fora head, cut a groove for the neck, 
and calling the cobs the bones, we wound cotton 
batting around them for flesh, and covered the 
whole with pieces of white cloth. Then we made 
some arms, and sewed on, but as these were to 
be little babies, in long dresses, we did not care 
for feet, and I doubt if we could have made them 
very well, had we tried, for we were only just 
learning to sew at that time. 

Katie thought the dollies needed red cheeks as 
well as black eyes, so we found some red cloth 
and cut round pieces for cheeks, and more for 
lips, which we gummed on in the right places; 
then with a pencil made eyes and nose, as best 
we could, covering the whole with thin muslin, 
and the head with pieces of black lace for hair. 

Next, we made some long white dresses, tying 





The duty of making home attractive is a topic that 
is engaging attention, even of the pulpit. 


our unsocial home sends the young into the street 
for diversion, and street education is one of the most 
frequent causes of a depraved taste, immorality and 
ruin. Hence the desirableness of fireside amuse- 
ments and recreative arts. 


Home amusements may be made instructive as | 
well as pleasing, and thus serve a two-fold pur- | 


pose. The enterprising firm of Milton Bradley & 
Co., Springfield, Mass., have been engaged for some 
twelve years in the manufacture and publication of 


amusements of this character, and as a _ .sult of their | 


labor and experience, have sent us a box labelled 
Evenings at Home, full of games and puzzles, &c. 

Among these are the “Smashed-up Locomotive” 
and the “‘Model Ship,’”’ puzzles already popular; the 
new board game of “Carromette,”’ in~enious, intel- 
lectual and every way excellent; the --Kindergarten 
Alphabet, and Building Blocks,” which will cause a 
child to learn his letters almost without knowing it; 
the ““Magic Rings,” and a great variety of humorous 
diversions, such as “Japhet Jenkins and Sally Jones’ 
Visit to Bosting with their old Meere and load of 
Pro-duce.”’ 

These are all admirable, and we commend them, 
not on account of the gift to us, but for their real 
excellence. ‘The games are packed in very neat and 
well made box .. Catalogues furnished on applica- 
tion to the makers. . . 

Se ee 
FaTHER MULLER, or the Good Heart. Translated 
from the German. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

Father Muller, as the title of the book indicates, 
was ever doing good things from the promptings of 
a loving heart. His motives were misunderstood by 
the selfish, but he endeared himself tothe poor. The 
story presents a pleasing picture of a quiet, conscien- 
tious and self-forgetful life, and exerts a pure and el- 
evating influence by its well ived incidents, and 
its singularly attractive power. 








STRIVE AND SuccEED. 
ton: Loring, publisher. 
“Strive and Succeed” follows‘ Strong and Steady,” 

and continues the history of Walter Conrad, whom 
Mr. Alger left ina rather peculiar situation in his 
last charming book. We like this book, especially 
its. humorous passages; it is high-toned, and has 
vigor and human nature in it. Mr. Alger’s account 
of Walter’s experience as a teacher in the West isa 
very admirable specimen of the right kind of story- 
telling for boys. 


By Horatio Alger. Bos- 


A pleas- | 
ant fireside is a safe-guard against temptation, while | 


blue ribbon around the waist for a belt, and 
when finished we thought we had some very ele- 
gant dolls. Indeed, we began to love them more 
| than any of the rest, even our handsome Christ- 
mas dollies, because we had made them our own 
| selves. 

One morning, after our babies were two or 
three weeks old, we were up in the back cham- 
ber playing with them a little while before 
school time. Back chambers are almost as good 
as garrets to play in; there are always so many 
things in such places to play with; and on this 
morning we spied a new bed for our dollies, 
which was a bundle of soft lambs’ wool, that 
was to be made into rolls for stocking yarn. 

Well, we put our babies to sleep, laid them in- 
side the blanket that held the wool, and then 
went to school. At noon time, the first thing 
on coming home, we went up’ stairs to see to 
them, and lo and behold, a. chey say in books, 
the bundle of wool was gone, and our children 
nowhere to be found! 

We hastened down to ask mother where the 
wool was, and she told us that it had been car- 
ried to the mill to be made into rolls, and then 
was to be spun and knit into warm stockings 
and mittens for us the next winter. 

Alas, now for our pet dollies and the soft cra- 
dle-bed in whica m7? had laid them! 

Soon, Katie and I began to wonder if any one 
at the factory would see them, and if they would 
laugh at them as brother Hal did, and call them 
“perfect little frights.”” Perhaps, we thought, 
they would be torn to pieces in the mill, for we 
had been to ne factory once with father, and 
seen how caru.ng was done, so we were troubled 
for the fate of our darlings. 

It was, perhaps, two or three weeks after the 
wool was carried away, before the rolls came 
back, and all that time Katie and I could not but 
grieve for our lost children, for they were our 
dearest ones, as we had had so much trouble 
about them, from first to last. 

At last, when the rolls were brought into the 
house, mother opened the bundle to see if they 
were nicely carded, when out fell a small pack- 
age, carefully tied up, and attached to it was a 











“Why, what is this?’ exclaimed mother, pick- 


ing up the package, which had rolled to the 
floor, and handing it to father. 


“Let us see,” said father, at the same time 


untying the fastenings, when out dropped—what 
do vou think ?—our lost rag-babies! 


“What under the sun does this mean?” quer- | 


ied father, looking at one and another for an ex- 
planation. 





“QO, it is our dollies! our very own dollies!”’ | 
exclaimed Katie, reaching out her hand to take | 
them. “I’m so glad they were not ground up in 
that erucl mill.” 
“Well, well,” said father, “this is rich; but | 
let ns see what the letter says, proceeding to 
open and read it; then bursting into a laugh, 
and looking more amazed still. 
The miller, who was a bachelor, and a very 
comical sort of a man, wrote to father that he 
was very much obliged for the favor, but he was | 
unused to the care of children, and had no one | 
to take care of them for him, therefore returned | 
them with thanks, ete., hoping the children 
would be kindly cared for elsewhere; as if he 
did not even guess that it was some little girl’s | 
doings, putting the dollies in the nice wookbed 
to sleep. But we had our babies back, though 
we did not for a long time hear the last of their 
going to mill. w. 
ene. . seemed 
KNITTING. 


Click! clack! the needles go— 
In and out, in and out— 
Polly’s learning how to knit; 
}ranny never sees her pout. 
She ares A think it something shocking 
Not to want to knit a stocking! 


“Put the worsted round one needle, 
Stick the other through the loop; 
Bring the wool just right between them— 
Hook it through—my dear, don’t stoop! 
There! you see, you’ve done a stitch! 
Knitting’s good for poor or rich.” 





BIRDIE’S FAITH. 


Birdie was only four years old, but she had 
already been taught that God loved her, and al- 
ways took care of her. One day there was a 
very heavy thunder-storm, and Birdie’s sisters, 
and mamma, even, laid by their sewing, and 
drew their chairs into the middle of the room, 
pale and trembling with fear. But Birdie stood 
close by the window, watching the storm with 
bright eyes. 

“O mamma! aint that bean’ful?” she cried, 
clapping her hands with delight, as a vivid flash 
of lightning burst from the black clouds, and 
the thunder pealed and rattled over their heads. 

“It is God’s voice, Birdie,”’ said her mother, 
and her own voice trembled. 

“He talks velly loud, don’t he, mamma? 
S’pose it’s so as deaf Betsy can hear, and the 
uvver deaf folks.” 

“O Birdie, dear! come straight.away from 
that window,” said one of her sisters, whose 
cheeks were blanched with fear. 

“What for?” asked Birdie. 

“Because the lightning is so sharp, and it 
thunders so loud.”’ 

“If it funders, let it fander! 
it, and He’ll take care of me. 
to hear God talk, Maizy.”’ 


—_———__+oor——__————_ 


WHAT LITTLE ALICE DID. 


Mamma was sick. What could little Alice do 
for her? She could not be the doctor and tell 
poor mamma what medicine to take. She could 
not be nurse to make mamma’s bed, or lift her 
into the arm-chair. She could not go errands 


’Tis God makes 
I aint a bit ’fraid 








Enigmas, Charades, &e. 
: 
A CONCEALED DINNER. 


1. Bennett on guessing will beat a Yankee. 

®. The death of Hallam brought sorrow to Tenny- 
on. 

3. We dine also up stairs. —- ’ 

4. British America lies north of the United States. 
5. Mr. Larrabee found a knife. 

6. L like Pope as a writer. ee 

7. She calls forth universal admiration. 

8. The child ate an apple. 

9. We spoke of mount Carmel on Sunday. 

10. The Pelican dies by the sea, I. M. @. 

2. 
WORD SQUARE. 

1. A kitchen utensil. 2. An imported fruit. 
3. Birds of prey. 4. An occurrence. 


5. Used in all written music. 


3. 
REBUS. 





An illustrated word square. 
4. 
ACROSTIC, 


TRIPLE 


My initials form the name of a town; my centrals 


the river it is on; my finals the country it is in. 


1. A religious denomination. 
2. A man’s name. 
8. One who laughs. 
4. A machine for lifting. 
5. Imbecile. 
6. Covered with fine particles. 
ABE LoOKNFD. 
5. 
CHARADE. 


My /irst’s a liquid useful to the scribe; 
My next you'll tind among the finny tribe; 
Combine the parts, and then I have no doubt 
You’ll want a hint to find the answer out. 

W. IH. Eppy. 


6. 


REBUS. 





ANAGRAMMATIC BIRDS, 


Grape dirt. 
Ants heap. 
Slow law. 
test a bed. 
A pencil. 
A glee. 





Conundrums. 

Why are elections like tents? Because the canvass 
ends at the polls, 

What man carries everything before him? 
waiter. 

Why should physicians havea greater horror of 
the sea than anybody else? Because they are more 
liable to see sickness. 

Why is the bone of the arm called the funny-bone? 
Because it is the humerus bone. 

Why is the wrist out of the boundary of the arm? 
Because it is beyond the radius. 


The 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tahoe, Amasa, Habit, O, Sire, Eaten. 

2. Laugh, Olivia, Violet, Elaine.—Love, Harte. 

3. “Teaching the young idea how to shoot.” 

4. “Good Queen Bess.” 

5. Patagonia. 

6. Stove, Chair, Table and Bed, Lamp, Clock, Rug, 
Stand and Sofa, Ottoman. 








down the street, because she was a very little 
girl and had never been in the street alone. She 


her sewing, because she could only do patch- 


and pour ont tea for papa. 
What could little Alice do for her dear sick 


and not make a noise. 
that, and she did it; and it made her mamma’s 





letter directed to fatne~ 





head hetter, and did her heart good. 


work. She could not sit ig dear mamm’s chair | 


mamma? She could walk softly about the room, | 
Little Alice could do! 


could not take mamma’s work-basket and finish | 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIFTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
ould not best 
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WELL DONE. 


An exchange paper describes an amusing encoun- 
ter in a railroad car, in which a lady came off more 
than conqueror: 

“Sometimes I feel like throwing those tobacco- 
chewing fellows out of the window,” said a conduc- 
tor ofa “through” sleeping-car, not long ago. ‘‘We 
go toa great expense getting up these cars, and just 
to head off these fellows we put a big spittoon in 
every section, but it don’t do one particle of good. 
Whenever they can choose between a new velvet 
carpet and a spittoon, they’re sure to make for the 
carpet! I was tickled enough the other day. One 
of these chewers was at it, and getting tired of his 
own side of the car, he took to spitting in the aisle, 
and the lady in the opposite seat began to gather up 
her skirts. Finally he got so near that she couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

‘* ‘Mister,’ said she, ‘where do you live when you 
are at home?’ 

“*With my wife.’ 

“Do you keep house?’ 

Yes.’ 

“*What sort of a house is it?’ 

“*Very nice house.’ 

“*Do you spit about it, as you are spitting about 
this car?’ 

“*Yes, madam; I doas I please in my own house.’ 

“*Then, sir, Ladvise you to stay at home, for peo- 
ple who don’t please to be decent ought never to be 
permitted to travel.’ 

“I never saw a fellow so taken down. He looked 
angry, but didn’t dare to say any thing, and after 
that he spit out of the window.” 


on 2 7 


A SHARP NEGRO. 

Capital stories are current in Ireland, with sharp 
passages of wit between Dean Swiftand his servant, 
in which the servant by popular favor is made to 
come off with flying colors. But few of them are so 
good as the following story of Judge Marshall and 
his servant, from Lippincott’s Magazine: 


When Judge Marshall lived in Richmond, his op- 
posite neighbor was Col. Pickett, who was a man of 
wealth, lived well, and was not content unless every 
thing about his household bore the marks of good 
living. His horses were his pride, and were conspic- 
uous everywhere for their splendid appearance, be- 
ing as sleek, fat and high-spirited as abundant food 
and excellent grooming could make them. 

Judge Marshall's horses, on the other hand, were 
notoriously lean and ha wt Every body but the 
frase had Jeng remarked this, “At last it was 
yrought to his notice, with the suggestion that his 
carriage driver neglected his horses, sold much of 
their food, and appropriated the money to his own 
use, a good deal of it going, no doubt, tor liquor. 

The judge called him up without delay. “Dick, 
what is the reason Col. Pickett’s horses are in such 
splendid condition, while mine are almost skeletons? 
Iam afraid you neglect them, don’t half curry them, 
and don’t half feed them.” 

Dick, not expecting the attack, was fairly posed. 
He hemmed and hawed awhile till he could gather 
his negro wits about him, and then said, ‘Mars John, 
look at you—is you fat?” 

“No,” said the judge, “decidedly not.” 

“Well, look at ole miss, (Mrs. Marshall,)—is she 
fat?” 


“No.” 
“Den look at me—is I fat?” 
“ No ” 


“Den look at yo’ horses—is dey fat?” 
“No.” 


“Now, den, you jes’ look at Kunnle Pickett. H 
fat, his ca’idge driver fat, bis horses fat, his dogs fat 
—all fat. De troofis, Mars John, fat run in de Pick- 
ett fam'ly, and it don’t run in our’n. Dat’s all.” 





“Well,” said the judge. after a little reflection, 
“there is a good dealin that. It never occurred to 
me before.” He turned back into his study, and Dick 
was never troubled any more. 


a 
TAKING THINGS QUIETLY. 


Let us suppose an accident has happened, what is 
the first thing we want? Presence of mind, self-con- 
trol, and the power of keeping silent when it is best 
todo so. Of all the miserable, hindering nuisances, 
there is none worse than persons who, just at the 
time when their services are most required, begin to 
scream, run wildly about, put themselves in every 
one’s way, hinder other people, are not able to give 
a sensible answer, perhaps faint, or go into hysterics, 
or pretend to do so. 

Some ignorant poovte will tell you that a doctor 
has no feeling for his patient, but they know little of 
tlie truth. Ask Florence Nightingale, and the noble 
women who, without pay or reward, attend our hos- 
pitals, and in the dwellings of the poorest of the poor, 
who witness and dress every description of wound 
and accident. Do not ie! suffer when others are in 

ain? Yes, truly; but they taught themselves to 
bear it, so that they can overcome their feelings. 
Let us strive to cqnquer ourselves, to be calm when 
accidents happen or sudden illness comes on, so that 
we may be useful to others in their distress, 


a 
A LIVE RAIN. 


Umbrellas would be of little use if it rained bugs 
and mosquitoes; but the following would imply that 
even such a shower is next to possible: 


A letter from Bucharest reports a curious atmos- 
- age ey which occurred there on the 

Sth of July, at 9.15 in the evening. During the day 
the heat was stifling. The sky wascloudless. Inthe 
evening everybody went out walking and the gardens 
were crowded. Towards 9 o’clock a small cloud ap- 
peared on the horizon, and a quarter of an hour af- 
terwards rain began to fall, when, to the horror of 
everybody, it was found to consist of black worms of 
the size of an ordinary fly. All the streets were 
strewn with these curious animals. 


ieee pecctrincenancien 
SAGACITY OF THE BLIND. 


Cases like the following almost make us exclaim, 
“‘What’s the use of eyes?” 


The accomplishments of a sightless man are thus 
told. Reading, Penn., owns the person, but leaves it 
for a Berks county German paper to immortalize him. 

e is a German, ninety years of age, keeps a tavern, 
(which is known as Blind Hartman’s,) is expert in 
the handling of money, and bafiles all attempts to 
cheat him with spurious currency. He walks out 
alone, can point to any piece of real estate in the 
town, and to crown all, mends clocks and repairs 
musical instruments. 


en 


EXPLODING WITH DUALINE. 

In the harbor of Providence, certain obstructions 
have long existed which the city authorities recently 
determined to remove. Some magnificent subma- 
rine explosions have been witnessed since the work 
of clearing begun. 


A rock known to the Engineering Board as ‘‘Peaked 
Rock” was blasted with a charge of 25 pounds of 
dualine, equal in explosive force to from 300 to 850 
pounds of gunpowder. The explosion shook the isl- 
and like an earthquake, and threw a beautiful col- 
umn of water and spray into the air, while the rock 
was thoroughly broken up. The charges are all ex- 
ploded by an electric battery. 


ens ihnnteninagy 
BAD AND UNLUCKY. 


A little Danbury boy ran away from school, Mon- 
dey’ to go chestnutting. During the expedition he 
fell twice out of one tree, to the imminent danger of 
wey | his neck, was thrashed by one of the other 
boys (whose breath he materially lessened by stumb- 
ling against his stomach), ran a sliver into his knee, 
and was bitten violently on the neck by a new kind 
of bug. When he got home, his father ‘‘anointed”’ 
him with the oil of birch, and the next day at school 
the teacher escorted him twice around the room by 
his poorest ear. He says that chestnuts are so poor 
this year that it don’t pay to go after them. 


—_ —>—--—— 


A MAN in Kentucky placed three perch in a well 
two years ago, and on cleaning out the well recently 
he recovered one of them, but singular to say, stone 
blind, and its dark natural color bleached to almost 
transparency. Otherwise the imprisoned fish was as 
full of vitality as when first consigned to its dark 
abode. 


P. RETURNED home a borrowed horse to the owner 
with a note, saying, “I return by the bearer, your 
Horse. You see I spell him with a capital H because 
he starts off so capitally;” and he received in reply 
this, “HorsE all right; I spell him with a nated E 
because, however capital he may start off, he comes 
to a stop with the greatest ease.’’ 





ALWAYS Reapy to curea Hacking Cough, remove the 
pain from Chest or Lungs, or allay the feverish symptoms 
attending Kidney Complaint ;—this is what is heard from 
hundreds who have used the White Pine Compound. Try 
it. Com. 

FirTREN TO TWENTY DOLLARS SAVED.—Any one wish- 
ing a first-class sewing machine can save from fifteen to 
twenty dollars by the simple strategy of choosing a Wil- 
son Improved Underfeed Machine, one of the most perfect 
and capable machines ever invented. It has every valua- 
ble improvement that can be named, and as all its friends 
know, works with equal facility in all classes of work and 
on all kinds of goods. It is sold for the people’s own price, 
and its proprietors do not belong to any combination or- 
ganized for the purpose of keeping sewing machines up to 
fancy prices. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns. Com. 





WHITE'S SPEQIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H.G. 


yHItk, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
Price $1 per bottle. 33—1f 


WANTED—AGENTS everywhere, to canvass for the 
History of the Great Fire in Boston, by 
Col. Russeli H. Conwell, ne graphic writer and celebrated 
orator. The writer was an eye-witness, This will be the 
only correct and complete account, and must sell rapidly. 
45—2t I. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, M sss. 


St , Boston, Mass. 





sé C OUNT THE COST.” 


Count well the cost in all you do, 

Be in your dealings just and true; 

For in this one thing all agree, 
“Honesty's the best policy.” 

Count well the cost in all you say, 

Lest some imprudent word should stray, 
Will alienate some valued friend, 

You would not conscious/y offend. 
Count well the cost when Boys need “Clothes,” 
And save your money at FENNO’s, 
Where they can buy a “ Suit complete,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington Strect. 


E Article for Ladies’ use. Sample in sealed en- 
velope, l0c. and stamp. (No humbug.) 3 
Tremont Row, Room 16, Boston. 50—I1t 
NK AND OTHER_STAINS_ REMOVED, 
with Cushman’s Stain Extracting Pencil, from the 
Skin, Paper, Linen (and other fabrics), Wood, Ivory, etc. 
Needed in every family. Sent free for 25 cents. i. T. 
CUSHMAN, North Bennington, Vt. S0eowtf 
00 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CBNTS we 
send POSTPAID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 1st 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 














PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 





to $300. Pistols, $1 


boys, at very low prices. Guns, 
to $25. (48) 38eow26t 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
(a7~ 41,000 24 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. . 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe er America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 

0,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jnstruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-P’RIck SysTEM,” 
free from all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the Very BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
¥inst-CLass PIANOS now offered. 











A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E, 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 42—ly 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try 









With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 
A Boy’s Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 


rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 








The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall, Its special trade 
|} mark is **American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 

—ALSO— 


SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


| 

| 

For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, im every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majority 

| of respectable young people. 

| No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 

| Jewellers, Send for Circular. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
51—l) New York and Boston. 


Fame, Swet 


A full and graphic account of the Greatest Fires of 
the World. Full of interest and of startling events; 
Blowing up of Buildings; People Fleeing in Terror; 

| Satrifice of Life: Wealthy Men made Penniless, 

GENTS WANTED. For full descriptive circu. 

ar and terms, xddress UNION PUB. Co., Philada, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Qhio, Springtield, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 
| -- 


| 








CUPID’S MAGIC CARDS. 


These curious cards will make any person, showing 
them, reveal their greatest secrets. They defy detection, 
and cause great amusement. Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book ofinstructions. Price 50 cts. 

Where is It ?—An ext dinary feat in legerd in, 
which provokes the greatest amusement. With simple 
directions, ensuring the successful performance. This 





amusing trick cvn be performed on any table, and in any 
room. The effect of the illusion is indescribable. Price 50 
cents. 

Either ofthe above can be had of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt of price by HAP- 
PY HOURS CO., 22 Ann St., New York. 7—tf 














BOOKKEEPERS. 





A Patent Paper Sizer and Ivory Burnisher attached. 
Restores the paper to its original finish, renders erasures 
unnoticeable. Sent free for 50 cents. 

H. T. CUSHMAN, 
| 50— North Bennington, Vt. 


FASHIONS FOR, WINTER: 
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The above engravings are taken from the BEST Fashion 
Magazine IN THE WORLD ! It isthe New York 
City Ladies? A UT HORE TW ¥ inall matters of 
STYLE and Dressmaking, andthe ONL W publication 
inthiscountry that EE PORTS Fashionsand SELLS 


yeas tternsofthem. Itgivesfullinformation every point 
& Style, besi ies minute instructionsin making all kinds of gar- 
men 
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A CATALOGUE 
of Winter Styies, selected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
any Fashion Magaz-notoshow whatis now worm, Mailedtoany 
Gddress on receipt of o Stamps. 

Wegivea CLOTH —— bot vita ows 
every seam, pleat, e*, »ctc.,how to put the garmentto- 
therbythe mgt howit willlook when completed. B 
a tse of our Cloth Lecmar Won § sao begs tg sew wg Ae TS: 
e@ most jeu as as the plainest. 
GUIDES. ddrecs very plan! 


Vv are 
‘4. CURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Broadway, N.¥X- 
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